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PICTURESQUE SCENE From HOMER. 
ILIAD XVIII. 


With a beautiful Reprefentatian of THeEtts comforting ACHILLES. 


ar the eighteenth book of the Iliad, 
the news of the death of Patroclus 
is brought to Achilles, by Antilochus, 
the fon of Neftor. Thetis, hearing 
the lamentations of her fon, appears, 
with all her fea-nymphs, to comfort 
him. When fhe leaves him, and re- 
pairs to the palace of Vulcan, in or- 
der to obtain new arms for the dif- 
confolate hero, Iris vifitshim, by the 
command of Juno, and orders him to 
fhew himfelf at the head of the en- 
trenchments. The very fight of 
Achilles turns the fortune of the day ; 
and the body of Patroclus is carried 
off by the Greeks. ‘The remainder 
of this book contains the difference 
between He¢tor and Polydamas, at a 
council of the Trojans; the grief of 
Achilles over the body of Patroclus ; 
aid two noble defcriptions of the 
wonderful works of Vulcan and the 
fhield of Achilles. 

The fcene in the annexed plate, 
which reprefents Thetis comforting 
her fon, is_thus finely tranflated by 
Pope: 


Far in the deep abyfles of the main, 

Wih hoary Nereos, and the watery train, 

The moth-r goddefs, from her cryftal 
throne, 

Heard his Joud cries, and anfwer'd groan 
for groin. 

The circling Nereids with their miftrefs 


weep, 
And all the fea green filters 
° * * * * 


of the deep— 
8 


Allthefe, and all that deep in ocean held 
Their facred feats, the glimmering grotto 
filld; 
Each beat het ivory breait with filent woe, 
Till Thetis’ forrows thus began to flows 
Hear me, and judge, ye iiiters of the 
main ! 
Bow jutt a caufe has Thetis to complain! 
How wreched, weve I mortal, weie my 
fate | 
Howmore than wretched in th’ immortal 
itare | 
Nums. 609, VOL, 87. 


Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 

The bravelt far that ever bore the name ; 

Like fome fair olive, by my careful hand 

He grew, he flourifa‘d, and adorn’d the 
land ; 

To Troy I fent him; but the Fates ors 

dain 

He never, never, muft return again. 

So fhort a ‘pace the light of heaven to view, 

So fhort, alas! and fili’d with anguith too. 

Hear how his forrows echo through the 
fhore! 

I cannot eafe them, but I muft deplore 5 

I go at healt to beara tender part, 

And mourn my Jov’d-one with a mother’s 
heart. 

She faid, and left the caverns of themsing 
All bath'd in tears ;_ the melancholy. train 
Attend her way. Wide-opening part the 

tides, 
While the long pomp the filver wave di» 
vides. 
Approaching now, they touch’d the Tro 
jan land; 
Then, two by two, afcended up the firand. 
Th’ immortal mother, -itanding clole bes 
fide ‘ 
Her mournful offspring, to his fighs rew 
ply d; 
Along the coaft their mingled clamours rang 
And thus the filver-footed dame began : 
Why mourns my fon? thy late preferr’d 
requett 
The god has granted, and the Greeks difs 
treit ; 
Why mourns my fon? thy anguifh let me 
fhare ; . 
Reveal the caufe, and trufta parent’s care. 
He, deeply. groaning—To this curelefs 
srief 
Not ev'n the Thunderer’s favour brings ree 
licf. 
Patro¢lus—Ah!—fay, goddefs, can I boalt 
A pleafure now ?. revenge ittelf is loft 5 
Patroclus, lov’d of all my martial train, 
Beyoad mankiad, beyond myflf, is flain? 
Loit are thole arms the Gods thenilelves 
bettow’d 
On Peleus; HeStor bears the glorious load. 
Curs’d be that day, when ali the Powers 
above 
Thy charms fubmitted toa mortal love s 
Oh hadft thou iH, a filter of the main, 
Purfued the plenfures of the watery reiga 5 
Mm sand 
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And happier Peleus, lefs ambitious, led 

A mortal beauty to his equal bed ! 

Ere the fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

Had caus'd fuch forrows pait, and woes to 
come. 

For foon, alas! that wretched offspring 
flain, 

New woes, new forrows, fhall create again. 

Tis not in Fate th’ alternate now to give 5 

Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 

Let me revenge it on proud Heétor’s heart, 

Let his laft {pirit fmoke upon my dart ; 

On thefe conditions will I breathe: till then, 

I blufh to walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the goddefs 
ed 


? 
Ah then, I fee thee dying, fee thee dead ! 
When Heétor falls, thou dy’ft.—Let Hec- 
tor die, 
And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain ! 
He fell, and, falling, wifh’d my aid in 
vain. 
Ah then, fince from this miferable day 
I caft all hope of my return away ; 
Since, unreveng’d, a hundred ghofts de- 
mand 
The fate of He&tor from Achilles’ hand ; 
Since here, for brutal courage far renown’d, 
I live an icle burden to the ground 
(Others in council fam’d for nobler tkill, 
More ufeful to preferve, than I to kill) 
Let me—But oh! ye gracious Powers 
above! 
Wrath and revenge from men and gods 
remove : 
Far, far too dear to every mortal breaft, 
Sweet to the foul, as honey to the tafte ; 
Gathering like vapours of a noxious kind 
‘From fiery blood, and darkening all the 
mind, 
Me Agamemnon urg’d to deadly hate ; 
*Tis pait—I quell it ; I refign to fate. 
Yes—I wili meet the murderer of my friends 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 
‘The ftroke of fate the braveft cannot fhun ; 
The great Alcides, Jove’s unequal'd fon, 
To Juno’s hate at length refign’d his breath, 
And junk the viéim of all-conquering 


deavh, 
So hail a fall ! ttretch’d pale and 
ead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan 
dread ! 
Let me, this inftant, ruth into the fields, 
And reap what glory life’s thort harveit 
yields, 
Shall I not force fome widow'd dame to 


tear 
With frantic hands her long dithevel'd 
hair? 
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Shall 1 om force her breaft to heave with 
ighs, 

And the of tears to trickle from her eyes ? 

Yes, I hall give the fair thofe mournful 
chaims— 

In vain you hold me—Hence !|—My arms, 
my arms! 

Soon fhall the fanguine torrent fpread fo 
wide, 

That all thall know Achilles {wells the tide. 

My fon (ccerulean Thetis made reply, 

To fate fubmitting with a fecret figh) 

The hoft to fuccour, and thy friends te 
fave, 

Is worthy thee; the duty of the brave. 

But canft thou naked iffue to the plains ? 

Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains ; 

Infulting Heétor bears the fpoils on high, 

But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 

Yet, yet awhile, thy generous ardour ftay ; 

Affur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 

Charg’d with refulgent arms (a glorious 
load 

Vulcanimm arms, the labour of a god. 

Then turning to the daughters of the 


main, 

The goddefs thus difmifs'd her azure train: 
Ye fifter Nereids! to your deeps de- 

fcend ; 

Hafte, and our father’s facred feat attend ; 

I go to find- the architeét divine, 

Where vaft Olympus’ ftarry fummits fhine: 

So tell our hoary fire—This charge the 


ave : 

The ae green fifters plunge beneath the 
wave: 

Thetis once more afcends the bleft abodes, 

And treads the brazen threfhold of the 
gods. 


It is impoffible to imagine more 
lively and beautiful ftrokes of nature 
and paffion, than thofe which Homer 
afcribes to Achilles, throughout his 
two admirable fpeeches. ‘They con- 
tain all that the trueft friend, the moft 
tender fon, and the moft generous 
hero, could think or exprefs-in this 
delicate and affecting circumftance. 
He thews his excefs of love to his mo- 
ther, by withing he had never been 
born or known to the world, rather 
than fhe fhould have endured fo many 
fufferings on his account : he evinces 
no lefs affeétion for his friend, in re- 
folving to revenge his death upon 
Heétor, although his own would im- 
mediately follow. We fee him here 
ready to meet his fate for the ™ 

@ 
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ef his friend ; and, in the Odyffey, 
we find him withing to live again, in 
order to maintain his father’s honour 
againft his enemies. Thus he values 
neither life nor death, but as they 
conduce to the good of his friend 
and parents, or to the increafe of 
his glory. 

After having calmly confidered the 
prefent ftate of his life, he deliberate- 
ly embraces his approaching fate, and 
comforts himfelf uuder it, by a re- 
fle&tion on thofe great men, whom 
neither their illuftrious aétions, nor 
their affinity with heaven, could fave 
from the general doom: a thought 
very natural to him, whofe bufinefs, 
in peace, was to fing their praifes, 
and, in war, to imitate their actions, 
Achilles, like a man paffionate of true 
glory, takes none but the fineft mo- 

els: he thinks of Hercules, who 
was the fon of Jupiter, and who had 
filled the univerfe with the fame of 
his immortal aétions. 
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And thus, in the contemplation of 
his duty to the Supreme Being, and 
of his own nobleft glory, the confci- 
oufnefs of virtue here, and the ex- 
pectations of immortal blifs, is the 
true Chriftian hero indifferent to life 
or death. ‘ He takes none but the 
fineft models.’ Claiming an affinity, 
as it were, with that Heaven, in 
which is his converfation, his citizense 
fhip, he becomes the zealous follower 
of thofe illuftrious men, who ‘ through 
faith and patience have inherited the 
promifes.” In a word, he devotes 
himfelf to the Divine Being in this 
expreflive language : 


Thy cal! I follow to the land unknown, 

I truft in Thee, and know n Whom I 
truft : 

Or life, or death, is equal; neither 
weighs: 

All weight in this—O let me live to 
Thee ! 

Youne,. 


Important Obfervatians on the Commerce in SLAVES. 


R. Bruce, in his travels, hav- 

ing entered into an ample hif- 
torical detail of the commerce of the 
Oriental countries, and particularly 
of that of the thepherds of Arabia, 
obferves that when Carthage was built, 
the carriage of that commercial city 
fell into the hands of the Lybian 
peafants, and became a great accet- 
fion to the trade, power, and num- 
ber of the fhepherds. *¢ In countries,’ 
fays Mr. Bruce, ‘ to which there was 
no accefs by thipping, the end of na- 
vigation was nearly anfwered by the 
immenfe increafe of camels ; and this 
trade, we find, was carried on in the 
very earlieit ages on the Arabian fide, 
by the Ifhmaelite merchants trading 
to Paleftine and Syria, from the fouth 
end of the peninfula, with camels, 
This we learn particularly from Ge- 
nefis, they broughc myrrh and fpices, 
or pepper, and {old them for filver ; 
they had alfo balm, or baliam, but 
this it feems, in thofe days, they 
brought from Gilead. 


We are forry, in reading this cu- 
rious anecdote preferved to us in fcrip+ 
ture, to find, in thofe early ages of 
the India trade, that ancther {pecies 
of commerce was clofely connected 
with it, which modern philanthropy 
has branded as the diigrace of human 
nature. It is plain, from the paflage, 
the commerce of felling men was then 
univerfally eitablithed, Jofeph is 
bought as readily, and fold as cur- 
rentiy immediately after, as any ox 
or camel could be at this day. Three 
nations, Javan, Tubal, and Mefhech, 
are mentioned as having their princi- 
pal trade at Tyre in the feiling of 
men ; and, as late as St. John’s time, 
this is mentioned as a principal part 
of the trade of Babylon; notwith- 
ftanding which, no prohibition trom 
God, or cenfure from the prophets, 
have ever ftiomatized it eigher as 
irreligious or immoral ; on the con- 
trary, it is always fpoken of as ta- 
vourably as any fpecies of commerce 
whatever. For this, and many other 

M mz reaiops 
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reafons which I could mention, I can- 
not think, that purchafing flaves is, 
in itfelf, either cruel or unnatural. 
To purchafe any living creature to 
abufe it afterward, is certainly both 
bafe and criminal ; and the crime be- 
comes [till of a deerer dye, when our 
fellow-creatures come to be the fuf- 
ferers. But, although this is an abule 
which accidentally follow the trade, 
it is no neceiary part of the trade it- 
felf ; and, it is againft this abufe the 
wifdom of the legiflature fhouid be 
directed, not againit the trade itlelf. 

On the euftern fide of the peninfula 
of Africa, many thoufand flaves are 
fold to Afia, perfectiy in the fame 
manner as thofe on the weft fide are 
fent to the Weft Indies ; but no one, 
that ever I heard, has as yet open ed 
his mo path againit the fale of Africaas 
to the Eat Indies ; and yet there is 


an aggravation in this laft fale of 


flaves that fhould touch us much more 
than the other, where no fuch addi- 
tional grievance can be pretended. 


Te faves iold into Afia are mott of 


them Chriflians; they are fold to 
Mahometans, and, with their liberty, 
they are certainly deprived of their 
religion likewife. But the treatment 
of the ae b cing much more hu- 
mane than what the Africans, fold to 
the Weft Indies, meet with, no cla- 
mour has yet been raticd againit this 
commerce in Afia, becaute its only 
b: =p confequence is apoilacy ; 2 proof 
to me that religion has no part in the 
preient Lr ie or, as I have faid, it 
is the abufe that accidentally follows 
the purchafing of flaves, not ‘the trade 
itlelf, that fhould be confidered as the 
grievance. 


It is plain from all hiftory, that 
two abominable prattices, the one the 
eating of men, the other of facrifice- 
ing them to the devil, prevailed all 
over Africa. The India trade, as 
we have feen in very early ages, firft 
eftablifhed the buying and felling of 
flaves ; fince that t.me, the eating of 
men, or facrificing them, has fo 
greatly decrealed on the eaftern fide 
of the peninfula that now we fcarcely 
hear of an inftance of either of thefe 
that can be properly vouched. On 
the weitern part, toward the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, where the fale of flaves 
began a confiderable time later, after 
the difcovery of America and the 
Wel Indies, both of thefe horrid 
practices are, as it were, general, 
though, I am told, Jefs fo to the 
northward fince that event. 

There is itill alive a man of the 
name of Matthews, who was prefent 
at one of thofe bloody banquets, on 
the welt of Africa, to the northward 
of Senega. It is probable the con- 
tinuation of the flave-trade would 
have abolifhed thefe, in time, on the 
welt fide alfo. Many other reafoas 
might be alledged, but I thali con- 
tent myfelf with faying, that I very 
much fear that 2 relaxation and ef. 
feminacy of manners, rather than 
genuine tenderacfs of heart, has been 
the caufe of this violent paroxy{m of 
philanthropy, and of fome other mea- 
{ures adopted of late to the dilcou- 
ragement of difcipline, which Ido not 
doubt will foon be telt to contribute 
their mite to the decay both of trade 
and navigation that will neceflarily 
follow. 


Memoirs of the Lire of Ady. Witt1am Emerson, a late eminent 
Mathematician. 


YY tie Emerfon, not only an 
eminent mathematician, but, 
in other refpects, a very extraordinary 
perfon, was born in the year 1701, 
at Hurworth, a village about thice 
miles fouth of Darlington ; at leaft 
it is certain that he refided here from 
I 


his childhood. His father, Dudley 
Emerfon, was a tolerable proficient 
in matheriatics; and without his 
books and infruétions, perhaps his 
Own genius (moit eminently fitted for 
mathematical difquifitions) weuld 
have never been unfeldcd, He was 
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inftruéted in the learned languages 
by a young clergyman, then curate 
of Hurworth, who was boarded at his 
father’s houfe. In the earlier part of 
his life he attempted to teach a few 
{cholars: but whether from his con- 
cife method (for he was not happy in 
explaining his ideas) or the warmth 
of his natural temper, he made no 
progre(s in his ichool ; he therefore 
foon left it off; and fatisfie d witha 
moderace competence left him by his 
parents, he devoted himielf to a ftu- 
dicus retirement. ‘To vard the clofe 
of the year 1751 (being fen‘ ble of 
_ approaching ditfolution) he dif. 

ed of his mathem: — library to 
a Sain at York; and on May 
zoth 1782, he died of a Parle 
and painful dijorder at his native vil- 
lage, aged near 81 years. 

Mr. Emerfon, in ‘ie perfon was 
rather fhort, but firong and well- 
made, with an open countenance and 
ruddy complexion. He was exceed- 
ingly fingular in his dreis. He had 
but one coat, which he always wore 


open before, except the lower but- 


ton; no waiftcoat; his thirt quite 
the reverfe of one ‘in common ule, 
no opening before, but buttoned 
clofe at the collar behind ; 
flaxen wig which bad not a crooked 
hair in it, and probably had never 
been tortured with a comb from the 
time of its being made. He always 
walked up to London when he had 
any thing to publi h, reviling theet 
by theet himfelf :—Trutting no eyes 
but his own, was always a favourite 
maxim with him. He never advan- 
ced any mathematical propotition that 
he had not firit tried in pra¢tice, con- 
ftantly making all the dierent parts 
himielf on a imall fcale, fo that his 
houfe was filled with all kinds of 
mechanical inftruMents together or 
disjointed. He would frequently 
ftand up to his middle in water while 
fihing, a diverfion he was remarka- 


a kind of 
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bly fond of. He ufed to ftudy in- 
ceffantly for fome time, and then for 
relaxation take a ramble to any pot- 
alehoufe where he could get any bos 
dy to drink with and talk to. ‘The 
duke of Manchetter was highly pleaf- 
ed with his company, and ufed often 
to come to him in the fields and ac- 
company him home, but could never 
periuade him to get into a carriage, 
On thefe occafions he would fome- 
times exclaim, “* Damn your whim- 
wham! [ had rather walk.”? He 
was a married man; and his wife 
ufed to fpin on an old-fafhioned 
whe el, reof avery accurate draw- 
ing is given in his mechanics. He 
was deeply {killed in the fcience of 
mufic, the theory of fo unds, and the 
various fcales both ancient and mo- 
dern, but was a very poor performer, 
The following is a litt of Mr, 
Emerfon’s works. 1. The Dottrine 
of Fluxions, 2. The Projection of 
the Sphere, the ftereogra- 
phic, and gnomonical. 3. The Ele- 
ments of Trigonometry. 4. The 
Principles of Mechanics. 5. A Trea- 
tife of Navigation on the Sea. 6. A 
Treatife of Algebra, in two books, 
7. The Arithmetic of Infinites, and 
the differential Method, illaftrated 
by Examples. 8. Mechanics ; or the 
Doctrine of Motion. g. The Elements 
of Optics, in four books. 10. A 
Syftem of Altronomy. 311 ‘The 
Laws of Centripetal and Centrifugal 
Force. 12. The Mathematica! Prin- 
ciples of Geography. Traéts, 
vo. 14. Cyclomathefis; or an ea- 
fy Introduction to the feveral Branch- 
es of the Mathematics. 15. A fhort 
Comment on Sir Haac Newton's 
Principia ; to which is added, A De- 
fence of Sir Ifaac againit the Objec- 
tions that have been made to feveral 
Parts of his Works. 16. A Mifcel- 
laneous Treatile, containing feveral 
Mathematical Subjects. 


whe 
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Important Confiderations on the Right of Vorinc for Mempers 
of Parliament. 


HE word Eleétion, in Britith 
polity, is defined to be the peo- 
le’s choice of their reprefeatatives 
in parliament. In this confifts the 
exercife of the democratical part of 
our conftitution: for in a democracy 
there can be no exercife of fovereign- 
ty but by fucrage, which is the de- 
claration of the people’s will. In all 
democracies, therefore, it is of the 
utmoft importance to regulate by 
whom, and in what manner, the 
foffrages are to be given. And the 
Athenians were fo jufily jealous of 
this prerogative, that a itranger, who 
interfered in the affemblies of the 
people, was punifhed by their laws 
with death ; becaufe fuch a man was 
efleemed guilty of high treafon, by 
ufurping thofe rights of fovereignty 
to which he had no title. In Britain, 
where the people do not debate in a 
collective body, but by reprefenta- 
tion, the exercile ot this fovereignty 
confifts in the choice of reprefenta- 
tives. ‘The laws have therefore very 
firidily guarded againtt ufurpation or 
abuie of this power, by many faluta- 
ry provifions ; which may be redu- 
ced to thefe three points, 1. The 
qualifications of the electors. 2. The 
qualifications of the elected. 3. The 
proceedings at elections. 

1. As to the qualifications of the 
electors. The true reafon of requi- 
ring any qual'fication, with regard 
to property, in voters, is to exclude 
fuch perfons as are in fo mean a fitu- 
ation, that they are efleemed to have 
no will of their own. If thefe per- 
fons had votes, they would be tempt- 
ed to difpofe of them under fome un- 
due influence or other. ‘This would 
give a great, an artful, ora wealthy 
man, a larger fhare in eleCtions than 
is confiftent with general liberty. If 
it were probable that every man 
would give his vote freely, and with- 
out influence of any kind; then, up- 
on the true theory and genuine prin- 


ciples of liberty, every member of 
the community, however poor, thoyld 
have a vote in eleéting thofe dele. 
gates to whofe charge is committed 
the difpofal of his property, his liber- 
ty, and his liie. But fince that can 
hardly be expected in perfgns of indi- 
gent fortunes, or fuch as are under 
the immediate dominion of others, 
all popular ates have been obliged 
to eltabliih certain qualifications ; 
whereby fome, who are fulpected to 
have no will of their own, are ex- 
cluded from voting, in order to fet 
other individuals, whofe will may be 
{uppofed independent, more  tho- 
roughly upon a level with each other. 
And this conftitution of fuifrages is 
framed upon a wifer principle, with 
us, than either of the methods of vo- 
ting, by centuries or by tribes, among 
the Romans, In the method by cen- 
turies, inftituted by Servius Tullius, 
it was principally property, and not 
numbers, that turaed the fcale: in 
the method by tribes, gradually in- 
troduced by the tribunes of the pea, 
ple, numbers only were regarded, 
and property entirely overlooked. 
Heace the laws paffed by the former 
method had ufually too great a ten- 
dency to aggrandize the pairicians or 
rich nobles: and thof@ by the latter 
had too much of a levelling princi- 
ple. Our conttitu:ion teers between 
the two extremes. Only fuch aye 
entirely excluded as can have no will 
of their own: there is hardly a.free 
agent to be found, but what igMfnti- 
tled to a vote in fome place or other 
in the kingdom. Nor is compara- 
tive wealth, or property, entirely 
cifregarded in clections ; for though 
the richeit man has only one vote at 
one place, yet, if his property be 
at all diffuied, he has probably a 
right to vote at more places than one, 
aid .hereiore has many reprefenta- 
tives. This is the fpirit of our con- 
ftitution : not that we affert it is in 
fac 
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fa quite fo perfeé& as we have en- 
deavoured to defcribe it; for if any 
alteration might be wifhed or fug- 
gefted in the prefent form of parlia- 
ments, it fhould be in favour of a 
more complete reprefentation of the 
people. 

But to return to the qualifications ; 
and firft thofe of electors for knights 
of the fhire. 1. By flatute 8 Hen. 
VI. c. 7. and 10 Hen. VI. c. 2. ( a- 
mended by 14 Geo. III. c. 58.) the 
knights of the fhire fhall be chofen 
of people, whereof every man fhall 
have freehold to the value of forty 
fhillings by the year within the coun- 
ty; which (by fubfequent ftatutes) is 
to be clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions, except parliamentary and pa- 
rochial taxes. The knights of fhires 
are the reprefentatives of the land- 
holders, or landed intereft of the 
kingdom : their ele€tors muft there- 
fore have eftates in lands or tenements 
within the county reprefented. Thete 
eftates muft be freehold, that is, for 
term of life at leaft; becaufe benefi- 
cial leafes for long terms of years 
were not in ufe at the making of thefe 
ftatutes, and copyholders were then 
little better than villeins, abfolutely 
dependent upon their lords. This 
freehold muift be of 40 fhillings an- 
nual value ; becaufe that fum would 
then, with proper induitry, furnith 
all the neceffaries of life, and ren- 
der the freeholder, if he pleafed, an 
independent man: For bifhop Fleet- 
wood, in his chronicon preciofum, writ- 
ten at the beginning of the prefent 
century, has fully proved 40 fhillings 
in the reign of Henry VI. to have 
yee to 12 pounds per annum 
in reign of Queen Anne; and, 
as the value of money is very confi- 
derably lowered fince the bifhop wrote, 
we may fairly conclude, from this 
and other circumftances, that what 
was equivalent to 12 pounds in his 
days, is equivalent to 20 at prefent. 
The other lefs important qualifications 
of the electors for counties in Eng- 
land and Wales are collected from 
feveral ftatutes; which direct, 2. 
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That no perfon under 21 years of 
age fhall be canzth'e of votiog for 
any member. nis extends to all 
forts of members as well for boroughs 
as counties ; as does alfo the next, 
viz. 3. That no perfon convicted of 
perjury, or fubornation of perjury, 
thall be eapable of voting in any 
election. 4. That no perfon thall 
vote in right of any freeho'd, granted 
to him fraudulently to qualify tm ta, 
vote. Fraudulent grant: are fuch as 
contain an agreement to reconvey, 
or to defeat the eitute yranted ; which 
agreements are made void, and the 
eftate is abfolutely vefted in the per- 
fon to whom it is fo granted. And, 
to guard the better againft fuch frauds, 
it is farther provided, 5. ‘That every 
voter fhall have been in the aétual 
poffeffion, or receipt of the profits, 
of his freehold to his own ufe for 12 
kalendar months before; except it 
came to him by defcent, marriage, 
marriage-fettlement, will, or promo- 
tion to a benefice, or office. 6. That 
no perfon fhall vote in refpe& of an 
annuity, or rent-charge, unlefs re- 
giftered with the clerk of the peace 
12 kalendar months before. 7. That 
in mortgaged or truft-eitates, the 
perfon in poffeffion, under the above- 
mentioned reftrictions, fhall have the 
vote. 8. That only one perfon fhall 
be admitted to vote for any one houfe 
or tenement, to prevent the fplitting 
of freeholds. 9. That noeflate fhall 
qualify a voter, unlefs the eflate has 
been affefied to fome land-tax aid, at 
leaft 12 months before the election. 
10. That no tenant by copy of court- 
roll fhall be permitted to vote asa 
freeholder. Thus much for the elec- 
tors in counties. 

As for the eleftors of citizens and 
burgeffes, thefe are fuppofed to be 
the mercantile part or trading inte- 
reft of this kingdom. But as trade 
is of a flu€tuating nature, and feldom 
long fixed ina place, it was former- 
ly left to the crown to f{ummon, pro re 
nata, the moft flourithing towns to 
fend reprefentatives to parliament. 
So that as towns increafed in trade, 

and 
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and grew populous, they were ad- 
mitted to a thare in the legiflature. 
But the misfortune is, that the defert- 
ed boroughs continued to be fum- 
moned, as well as thofe to whom 
their trade and inhabitants were tranf- 
ferred ; except a few which petition- 
ed to be eafed of the expence, then 
ufpal, of maintaining their members : 
four fhillings a-day being allowed 
for a knight of the fhire, and two 
fhillings for a citizen or burgefs; 
which was the rate of wages eftablith- 
ed in the reign of Edward III. 
Hence the members for boroughs now 
bear above a quadruple proportion to 
thofe for counties; and the number 
of parliament men is increafed fince 
Fortefcue’s time, in the reign of 
Henry VI. from 300 to upwards of 
soo, exclufive of thofe for Scotland. 
‘The univerfities were, in general, 
not empowered to fend burgeffes to 
parliament; though once, in 28 
Edw. I. when a parliament was fum- 
moned to confider of the kiny’s right 
to Scotland, there were ifued writs, 
which required the univerfity of Ox- 
ford tofend up four or five, and that 
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of Cambridge two or three, of thei¢ 
moft difcreet and learned lawyers 
for that purpofe. But it was kipg 
James I. who indulged them with the 
permanent privilege to fend coni{tant- 
ly two of their own body ; to ferve 
for thofe ftudents who, though ufeful 
members of the community, were 
neither concerned in the landed nor 
the trading intereft ; and to protect 
in the legiflature the rights of the 
republic of letters. The right of 
election in boroughs is various, de- 
pending entirely on the feveral char- 
ters, cuftoms, and conititutions of the 
refpective places ; which has occafi- 
oned infinite difputes: tho’ now, by 
flatute 2 Geo. II. c. 24. the right 
of voting for the future fhall be al- 
lowed according to the lait determi- 
nation of the houfe of commons con- 
cerning it; and, by ftatute 3 Geox 
IIL. ¢. 15. no freeman of any city or 
borough (other than fuch as claim by 
birth, marriage, or fervitude) fhall 
be intitled to vote therein, unlefs he 
hath been admitted to his freedom 12 
kalendar months before. 
[ To be concluded in our next. J 


The Lost Son; an affecting Hiftory: Continued from Page 204. 


IN a Letter to Mrs. Harley, an- 
nouncing the pleafing hopes of foon 
feeing her in England, Euphemia 
thus writes: ‘ With this agreeable 
profpect before me, how fhail I ac- 
count for an oppreffion of heart, which 
forces many an involuntary figh from 
me, and iometimes draws tears from 
my eyes. You will call me weak, if 
I teli you that [I have been greatly af- 
feed by a dream, which I had two 
nights ago; not that [ can po‘libly 
draw either a good or bad prefage 
from it, duperititioufly dif- 
poled, which indeed is not the cale ; 
and I have often been iurprifed to find 
perfons of good fenle, lay fo much 
ftreis on dreams, as to be unealy or 


were | 


joyful according as they interpreted 

them. The true reaton, perhaps, 

why any credit is given them, is, be- 

cauie people mark when they hit, but 
1 


never when they mifs: my dream af- 
fected me becauie it called up fome 
fad ideas, which to fupprefs has been 
a tafk to which all che fortitude I can 
boat has fcarcely been equal. 

‘ Methought I was palling to the 
water-fide, where a boat lay ready to 
carry me to the fhipin which I was to 
embark for England. I had taken 
leave of my furrounding friends, and 
was preparing to ftep into the boat, 
when a youth croiled my path, and 
in an accent that harrowed up my 
foul exclaimed—** Ah, will you leave 
me! if you leave me now, you will 
never jee me more.’’ 

‘I looked up; it was my child, 
my cear drowned boy, that fteod be- 
fore me; his very air and features, 
with no other diterence than what 
niue vears growta might be fupvoled 
to make ia his appearance. I rem 

€ 
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ed aloud—I clafped him in my arms ; 
the ftrong emotion waked me ; and I 
found I had my daughter, who flept 
with me, preffed clofe to my bofom, 
and her face all wet with my tears. 

‘Oh! my Maria, what melancholy 
fcenes did this dream recal to my 
mind ! I paffed the night in tears and 
wailings :—-but no more on this fad 
theme: I will not fuffer thefe bitter 
remembrances to cloud the happier 
profpeéts which our meeting again, 
after this long feparation, affords 
me.’ 

In a fubfequent letter from Eu- 
phemia is a pathetic account of the 
dangerous illnefs of her excellent 
friend Mrs. Benfon. On the happy 
recovery cf the latter, an event hap- 
pened, highly interefting to Euphe- 
mia, and which Mrs, Benfon thus re- 
lates, in a letter to Mrs. Harley : 

Madam, 

My dear Euphemia puts the pen 
into my hand, that upon the firit 
opening of this packet, the certainty 
of my recovery may be an earneft of 


her fpeedy return to you. I no longer 
regret that I was the caufe of a delay 
which coft you fo much uneafinefs, 
and your {weet friend fo much fatigue 
and diftrefs, fince that delay was gra- 
cioufly ordered by Providence to 
produce an effect fo furprifing, fo un- 


hoped for, fo happy. But my Eu- 
phemia commands me to give you an 
account of it in all its preparatory 
circumftances. I could have withed 
the had been willing to take this tafk 
upon herfelf, and have given it you 
in her own agreeable manner, which 
I cannot hope to imitate : fotruly has 
it been obferved, that the art of nar- 
ration, which fo many prattife, and 
fo few underftand, is however eafier 
to be underftood than put in pra¢tice. 

My recovery, madam, was as ra- 
pid as the progrefs of my difeafe had 
been ; and my Euphemia’s pious cares 
were rewarded with the re-eftablith- 
ment of my health in three weeks 
after Mr. Neville’s departure. 

Her friends at New-York now ear- 
neftly folicited her to take up her re- 
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fidence in that gay city, till an op- 
portunity offered for her return to 
England ; but fhe chofe to pafs her 
time at Mrs. Mountfort’s villa, pre- 
ferring the fociety of that agreeable 
woman, that of the fenfible and pious 
‘Mrs. Lawfon, and even mine, tothe 
amufements fhe might have expected 
there, for which indeed the had little 
taite. * Converfation,’ faid the, « has 
been properly ftiled the air of the 
foul; they who value the health and 
eafe of the mind, ought to chufe an 
element pure and ierene for it to 
breathe in.’ 

I had nothing remaining of my 
former diforder but a little weaknefs, 
which leffened every day, and which 
did not prevent me from taking my 
early morning’s walk as ufual. In 
one of thefe excurfions Mrs. Mount- 
fort accompanied me: the weather 
being very warm I fat down under a 
tree, and took out my netting, while 
the went to vilit fome other part of the 
plantation. While I was thus em- 
ployed, I heard the found of fteps 
*ehind me. I rofe up; and turning 
my eyes that way, perceived an In- 
dian advancing towardsme. Having 
now a full view of me, he ftood itll, 
exprefling, by fome very fignificant 
geitures, furprife and joy at meeting 
me (Mrs. Mountfort being out of 
fight) ; I was a little uneaty at this 
encounter, and immediately took the 
fame path fhe had done, with fome 
precipitation. 

The Indian perceiving that I was 
under apprehenfions, ftopped, and 
called out in Englith, ‘ Madam, Mrs, 
Benfon! pray do not be afraid ; 
do not you know me, madam ?? 

Strack with the found of his voice, 
which I thought was not wholly.ua- 
known to me, I ftopped in great 
agitation : he came up to me; and 
bowing low, faid, «7 am William, 
madam, Mr. Neville’s fervant ; have 
you quite forgot me?’ Speechlefs 
with ailonifhment, I gazed eagerly on 
him ; and notwithitanding the dark 
hue his fkin had acquired, his habit, 
and the alteration that years had 
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made in his countenance, I perceived 
all the features of William. 

The fatal accident which his care- 
leffnefs had been the caufe of, now 
ruthed upon my memory, and I burft 
into tears. 

« Ah! what brings you here in this 
difguife ?’ faid‘I, as foon as 1 was 
able to fpeak. ‘¢ Take care, and do 
not appear before your afflicted mif- 
trefs; your fight will renew her for- 
rows. If you want my affiltance, I 
am ready to afford it you ;‘ but never 
let my dear Euphemia fee you.’ 

He anfwered with a fmile,—* My 
miftrefs fhould not fee me if § could 
not bring her comfort. Look there, 
madam,’ added he, pointing to a 
young Indian, who that moment 
fhewed himfelf between the trees, 
and upon this man’s beckoning him 
came forwards flowly, with his eyes 
bent on the ground. 

Amazment feized me! In the 
countenance of this Indian boy I per- 
ceived a ftrong refemblance to my 
Euphemia. While I itood trembling, 
unable to {peak, my feet rooted to the 
ground, and my eyes fixed upon his 
face, William, throwing alide his 
mantle, bared his bofom, and ihewed 
me the mark of the bow and arrow 
with which he was born. * 

Convinced of what till that moment 
I dared not to hope, aflonifhment and 
joy deprived me of ail caution; [ 
fereamed aloud ; and, throwing my 
arms abvut the dear boy, held him 
elofe embraced, without being able 
to utter a word. Mrs. Mountfort, 
who was not far diftant, heard my 
cry, and came running in great ter- 
ror to my afiiance. ‘The perfons 
She faw with me, the attitude the 
found me in, filled her with aftonith- 
ment. . ' 

* What is the meaning of all this 2? 
Said fhe, after a filence of iome mo- 
ments. © What is this Indian bov to 
you, that you embrace him to fondly ? 
Js this man his father? Good, hea- 
ven!’ perfued the, looking earnefily 
in the face of the dear cecature ] fri] 
held * how handiome he 
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me, my dear Mrs. Benfon; tell me 
what all this means!” , 

‘He is found,’ cried I, almot 
breathlefs with my emotions; * my 
Euphemia’s fon is found! he whom 
we thought drowned—he is alive, 
this is he ; fee the indelible mark he 
was born with. But where is my Ku- 
phemia? let us fly to her.’--Mrs. 
Mountfort checked my tranfports. 

* Take'care how you commuricate 
this news to Mrs. Neville,’ faid the ; 
‘ the furprife, the joy of fuch a difs 
covery, will operate too powerfully 
on her fpirits, unlefs it is managed 
with great caution.’ 

« You are right,’ replied I; * but 
how, how thall we break it to her? 
how long fhall we keep her ignorant 

f her happinets ?? 

That moment William exclaimed 
—‘ Sure, that is my miltrefs yonder 
—fhe is coming this way’ It is her 
—‘ it is your mother, fir,’ faid he in 
French to the dear boy ; who inftantly 
Withdrawing his hand from mine, 
fprung eagerly forwards a few paces, 
as if he intended to go and meet her, 
but was prevented by Mrs. Mount- 
fort, who led him back. He yielded 
fubmiffively, but ftill turned his eves 
towards her, while on his expretlive 
countenance all the various emotions 
that agitated his young breatt were 
ftrongly painted. 

Our two feigned Indians flruck into 
the wood behind us ; and Mrs. Mount. 
fort and I hattened to meet Mrs. Ne. 
ville. As foon as we came up to her 
fhe chid me gently for taking a walk 
fo long for one fo newly recovered 
from a dangerous illnefs: when, 
locking earneitly upon me— 

‘ My Gear Mrs. Benfon,’ faid the, 
* you are pale—you tremble. Alas! 
you are ill; let me lead you to the 
hoafe.’ 

* No, no, my dear child,’ replied 
I; «Tam notill, my fpirits have been 
hurried a little, that is all.’ 

‘ Has any thing happened to alarm 
you ?’ {aid fhe eagerly. 

* Nothing to alarm me,’ I replied ; 
‘ but I have met with fomething that 
has {urpriied me greatly.’ 
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Mrs. Mountfort now looked uneafy, 
and apprehenfive that I fhould be in- 
difcreet ; but I went on. 

‘We met an Indian in our walk, 
who had fo ftrong a refemblance to 
William, Mr. Neville’s unfortunate 
fervant, that— 

‘ William !’ interrupted Mrs. Ne- 
ville, fighing deeply ; ‘ did he re- 
femble William, do you fay ?? 

‘So much,’ replied I, ¢ that for 
fome moments I could fcarce perfuade 
imyfelf that it was not really him I 
faw.’ 

Mrs. Neville now appeared greatly 
agitated: fhe looked earneftly upon 
me for a moment-—‘* My dear madam,’ 
faid fhe,. ¢ you would not have faid fo 
much if you had not more to fay— 
you have really feen this man. Is it 
not fo?” 

«You have gueffed right,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘ your penetration feldom de- 
ceives you. I have feen William.’ 
She now leaned her head upon Mrs. 
Mountfort’s fhoulder, who tenderly 
fupported her, and fhed fome tears. 

* I cannot fee him,’ faid fhe; ‘the 
fight of him will open a wound that 
neither time nor reafon have yet en- 
tirely healed ; it he has need of my 
afiftance he fhall have it; but I can- 
not fee him.’ 

«Indeed you will do well to fee 
him,’ I replied ; * he brings you fome 
news that will be very acceptable to 
you.’—* News !’ repeated the ; ¢ what 
news? of whom ?’ 

‘Of your fon,’ faid I; ‘he will 
have it that he was not drowned ; 
nay, more, he thinks he has reafon 
to believe that he is alive.’ 

Mrs. Mountfort fhook her head at 
me, fearing I had gone too far ; for 
my Euphemia trembled fo much, that 
it was with great difficulty fhe could 
fupport her. 

William, who heard all that paft, 
taking my lait words as a fignal for 
him to fhew himielf, now appeared 
in view, leading our dear Edward. 
At that moment, Euphemia raifing 
her eyes, encountered thofe of her 
fon, which were fixed upon her, and 
ali bathed in tears. 
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* Oh! Heavens! cried fhe, ¢ the 
very form I faw in my dream.’ 

Mrs. Mountfort called for help, 
for the funk from her enclofing arms 
upon the ground in a deep fwoon. 

It was fo long before the recovered, 
that the fiveet boy, who had thrown 
himfelf on the ground befide her, 
thought fhe was dead, and filled the 
air with his lamentations. He was 
the firft object that met her eyes 
when the opened them, for he was 
leaning over her, watering her face 
with his tears. She gazed a little 
wildly upon him; then turning to 
me— 

‘ Tell me,’ faid fhe, «do I dream 
fiill—can this be real? Is it indeed 
my child that I fee—and does he live 
—is it really he ?? Mrs. Mountfort 
pointed to the mark on his breait: 
the faw it: fhe ftrained him eagerly 
in her arms, her eyes at the fame 
time raifed to heaven, while the ut- 
tered with the mott affecting earneft- 
nefs, an ardent ejaculation of grati- 
tude and praife tothe Almighty Giver, 
for the blefling fhe had thus anex- 
pectediy recovered, For a long time 
all was wonder and tumultucus joy ; 
no one thovght of returning home 3 
and the whole day had probably been 
watled in this place in tears of joy 
and tendernefs, in fond embraces, 
and {trains of rapturous gratitude to 
Providence for the unhoped-for blef- 
fing, had not the little Maria, attend 
ed by Fanny, come running to fetch 
her mamma home. 

‘See your fitter,’ faid Euphemia 
to her fon, in French; for by this 
time the had learned from William 
that he did not underftand Englith. 
Smiles of joy and tendernefs lighted 
up his face at fight of the little bloom- 
ing girl; but finding that when he 
approached her ihe clung to Fanny, 
he modetilvy drew back. 

Mrs. Neville told her, he was her 
brother, and that fhe muit love 
him. 

«I thall never love hiin,’ faid fhe, 
buriting into tears, * for all he is fo 
handfome ; he is an Indiaa: I hall 
always be afraid of him,’ 
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«He is no Indian,’ faid Mrs. 
Mountfort, ‘ he is only dreffed like 
one; you will love him when you 
fee him in his proper clothes.’ She 
made no anfwer, but continued gaz- 
ing upon him; while Fanny, who had 
learned from me fome particulars of 
this wonderful event, held him in her 
arms, mixing tears of joy with her 
embraces. 

We now returned home. The 
footman accommodated William with 
linen; but our dear Edward was 
obliged to keep on his Indian drefs, 
till a taylor, who was immediately 
fent for from Albany, could provide 
him with another. 

I fhall be able to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of his wonderful 
prefervation, as we have learned 
them from William and himfelf; for 
the fhip by which we fend this packet 


A NEC 
A‘ Negre-Peliffe, a fmall town, 


about fix miles from Montauban, 
in France, the inhabitants, on the 
14th of July, the day of the Federa- 
tion, diiplayed a liberality of fenti- 
ment, which reflects honour, not only 
on themfelves, but on the age in 
which we live. The national guard 
of this little town and its environs, 
were aflembled to take the national 
oath. Half of the inhabitants being 
Proteftants, and the other hal Ca- 
tholics, the Curé and the ‘Proteftant 
minifter afcended together one altar, 
which had been erected by the citi- 
zens, and adminiftered the oath to 
their refpeciive parifhioners at the 
fame moment, after which, Catho- 
lics_ and Proseitants joined in jinging 
Te Deum. 

Surely religious worfhip was never 
performed more truly in the ipirit of 
the Divine Author of Chriitianitv, 
whofe great precept is that of uaiver- 
fal love ! Surely the incenie of praite 
was never more likely to aicend to 
heaven, than when the Catholics and 
Protefiants of Negre-Peliffe offered 
it together ! 

This amiable community, when 
their devotions were finifhed, walked 

i 
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does not fail for fome days : we fhould 
have taken our paflage in it, but, 
befide that it is too fmall to afford us 
proper accommodations, the governor, 
who very kindly interefts him(felf in 
every thing that regards Mrs. Ne- 
ville’s fecurity and convenience, in- 
fifts upon her going in the man of 
war which is expetted foon at New- 
York, and will fail for England foon 
afterward. 

Your now happy friend, madam, 
employs all the moments fhe can {pare 
from the company and converfation 
of her fon, in writing to Mr. Neville. 
I muft bring you acquainted with the 
perfon and character of this fweet 
youth, when I take up my pen again; 
at prefent I can only add, that I am, 
with great truth, your faithful and 
obedient fervant, C. Benson. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 


DOT E. 


in proceffion to a fpot where fire- 
works had been prepared ; and, it 
being confidered as a mark of honour 
to light the fire-works, the office was 
referved for Monf. le Curé, who, 
however, infifted on the participation 
of the Proteftant minifter in this dif- 
tinction ; upon which the minifter 
received a wax taper from the Cure, 
and with him led the proceffion. The 
fire-works reprefented two trees. 
One, twifted and diftorted, was em- 
blematical of ariftocracy, and was 
foon entirely confumed ; when a tall 
itraight plant, figurative of patrioti{m, 
appeared to rife from the alhes of the 
former, and continued to burn with 
undiminifhed f{plendour. 

When we look back on the igno- 
rance, the fuperftition, the barbarous 
perfecutions of Gothic times, is it not 
fomething to be thankful for, that we 
exiit at this enlightened period, when 
{uch evils are no more ; when parti- 
cular tenets of religious belief are no 
longer imputed as crimes ; when the 
human mind has made as many im- 
portant difcoveries in morality as in 
{cience, and liberality of fentiment is 
cultivated with as much fuccefs as arts 
and learning ? 

Mstio- 
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30913] 355 | 46,5 
3907135 145 
29372|33 |44 
2926713595 | 44 

















29,68] 54 | 5595) 16 
29,66/46 153 15,5 
29566} 5395] S45) 15 


29,88/48 | 52,5 15 
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Wind. Weather, &c. 





S 2}. chiefly gentle rain 

S 3]. much rain. fine night 
SW 2]. more wind 

W 3}. clear night 


WSW 2}, rain. clear night 
SW 1}, litule wet 


W 0| foggy. fine. cloudy 

W 1 |, windy and little rain in the night 
SSE 3}. little wet 
SSE 3}. rain. fine night 


E 2}. fine eve 
ENE 1}. more wind 
ENE 3). lefs wind at eve 


NE 1 |- more wind 


ENE 1 |thick upward 

ENE r/thick upward 

ENE 1 | foggy 

ENE 1|thick upward 

NNE 1]. more wind and clear 


NNE 2}, fine eve. windy 
E 2\, fine 


NE 1]. more wind 
. leis wind. cloudy eve 


] 
1 
I 
olvery foggy. fine 
1} hazy. cloudy eve: little rain 
SSE 2), rain: fair 
SSW 1}. little rain. fine eve 
S 1]. more wind: cloudy and little rain 
S 3 |little rain: more wind 
SW 3 |: rain 
W 2). rain. fine. ftorm of rain and thundes 
S ot little rain and chiefiy cloudy 
S2 
NEo ivery fogey 
NE 0 |foggy. tine night 
W 1 |foggy. fine 


Y3s) 











SW 1| 
S$ 2|mifling. fair 
S 3}. much rain. fair night 
W 2). litte rain 
NNW 2}. fine eve 
NW1 
NNW 1}. fine night 
Nt 
N 2}. clear night 
E 1|thick upward. cloudy 
ESE 2}. clear eve: little fnow 
ESE 1 | chiefly gentle fleet or {now 
ESE 1 jlittle fnow at times 
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An Essay on the Porson of Copper, the Ane of CoPper 


VessELs, “ce. 
Continued fron Page 249. 


ON dipping into fome of our bef 
fyftems of modern cookery, which 
have undergoie feveral editions, | am 
forry to find, amid the numerous cor- 
rections and improvements, fo much 
room ill Jeft for amendment, and 
fo much ferious caufe for animadver- 
fion. Nor is this to be w on dered at. 
The culinary art depends almoft en- 
tirely on chemical pringiples, and 
every profefied cook may in fome 
meaiure be confidered as a practical 
chemift; and the kitchen, the labo- 
ratory wherein are daily performed 
various chemical proceifes highly im- 
portant to health. The principles of 
chemiltry therefore, ou ght to be well 
underftood by thofe who practife 
cookery, and partic alarly by fuch as 
undertake to initruéct others in the art. 
Eut where fhall we find cooks com- 
petent to the tak? or even a ‘few 
book on the tubjeé that does not be- 
tray the author’s ig norance, not only 
of the chemical pro; per ties of the va- 
tious fubiiances, but alfo of the veffels 
and apparatus employed ? From this 
caufe proceed many dangerous mif- 
takes and inaccuracies. ‘Thefe from 
time to time are copied by fucceeding 
writers, perhaps equally enlightened 
as their predecefiors, and are thus 
tranfmitted through various new im- 
preffions. Hence we every where 
meet with error and incorfiftency, 
blended with inftruction ; and theie 
pervade all their works. i 

It is curious to remark, that in the 
introductory part of thefe complete 
Treatifes on Modern Cookery, the 
reader is generally very gravely ad- 


monifhed oe the ule of veffels 


made of copper, brafs, and other 
dan gereus midtertals—that vineg ar 
and ialt penet trate common earthen- 


ware, and therefore pickles ought to 
be kept in fione, or glafs jars. But 
when arrived at the receipts for pick- 
ling and preierving acid iruits, what 


By A. Forwerciry, ALD. F.R.S. Bath: 


muft be the gentle reader’s aftonifh- 
ment to find thofe very veffels exprefs- 
ly recommended which fo lately were 
abfolutely condemned! Thus, in the 
procefs for pickling gerkins, or young 
cucumbers, ‘the beft white-wine 
vinegar, in which they are to be 
pickled, is ordered to be boiled in a 
beil- metal pot.’ In a fubfequent re- 
ceipt ¢ cucumbers are directed to be 
pickled in pewter difhes with falt in- 
terpofed. Afterward the vinegar to 
be poured from them into a copper 
faucepan with a little falt.? It is 
added, * they will then be fit to eat 
in two or three days !” 

Lemon pickles are ordered to be 
done in an earthen difh—golden pip- 
pine in a pewter dith, with vinegar, 
&c.—* To pickle famphire ; put it 
into a brafs faucepan, throw in a 
handful of falt, and cover it with good 
vinegar, and fet it over a flow fire.’ 

Others, with lefs refer ve, recom- 
mend copper coin to be put into each 

veffel in which thete pickles are kept, 

becaufe, fay they, ‘ it preferves their 
colour, and gives them a beautiful 
green.’ 

From eating a quantity of fine 
pickicd famphire thus imbued with 
copper, an amiable young lady was 
preiently feized with dreadful convul- 
fions, which foon put a period to her 
life. ‘Uhis melancholy cafe has been 
already communicated to the public 
by my ingenious friend Dr. Percival. 

If our pickles mutt abiolutely look 
green to pleafe the eye at the expence 
of heal th, or even life, why fhould 
our fair authors, who prefide over all 
culinary operations, and confequently 
over our heaith and lives, thus mince 

the matter ? Why not fteep the pick- 
les at once in a {trong folution of 
verdigris? This furely, on certain 
eccafions, would be a capital improves 
ment, as it would fpeedily impart to 
them a more elegant green, together 

with 
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with the entire virtue of the falutary 
ingredient. By thus rendering them 
* fit to eat’ in two or three hours; 
inftead of as many days, it would dif- 
patch the bufinefs with more certainty 
and greater expedition. 

Atter pickles we are prefented with 
creams; therefore, to crown the ban- 
quet, [ fhall ierve up a very curious 
one by way of defert. 


Ratafia Cream. 


Take fix large laurel-Icaves, boil 
them i in a quart of thick cream, add- 
ing eggs, fugar, &c. 

Whether the fubtile poifon of the 
laurel, which this choice receipt ex- 
hibits in a very ample doje, is ren- 
dered wholly inert by boiling, and 
by being invifcated with the other in- 
gredients, has not heen determined. 
Or whether it may nor ftill, though 
in a flight degree, exert a portion ‘of 
its {pecific ay fimilar to that of 
the celebrated laurel water, mutt be 
left to future experience. It comes 
in fuch a very doubtful form, that I 
can neither incline to try it myfclf, 
nor fafely recommend the experiment 
to others. 

The famous clotted cream of De- 

vonthire b —s eg prepared in 
brafs vefiels, bears alfo a very fufpici- 
Cus caf. It ha 5 fometimes been ob- 
ferved to betray a flight metall'c tate, 
and to excite nauiea and vomiting. 
‘ If from the kitchen we fhould dive 
into the ce iat, we fhall find that acid 
Vapours are predominant, and that 
the brafs nt through which our 
Wine, beer, cyder, and vinegar, are 
drawn, are generally difcoloured with 
Verdigris. 

In thefe fubierranean abodes, which 
2re often very damp, the green rult 
is often (uffered to accumulate till it 
Over{preads the external furtace of the 
metallic cock, and would alio vifibly 
re the internal orifice of the ca- 


ral, were it not fucceffively diffolved 
by the liquor, and wafhed off in the 
general current, as often as the cock 
is unturned *, That verdigris is fo- 
Iuble, in very contiderable proportion, 
in all thefe liquors, and therefore ca- 
pable of impregnating them with the 
poifon of conper, is clearly proved 

by the following experiments : 
Grains 

1. Halfa pint of reétified {pirit of 

wine, digefed on halfan.ounce of 
verdigris, (240 grains) diflulved - 80 





2. Same quantity of malt {pirit - go 
3. ——— French brandy - - 150 
4. Water - - - - 100 
5. ——— Common wine vinegar - 225 
6. ——— Dittillel vinegar - - 230 


Jo ——— Wine, beer, and cyder, 
diffolved more than water or ipirit, 
but lefs than either of the vinegars. 


Should we once more revifit the 
fhops, laboratories, and repoiitories 
of drugs, we thouid find that in thefe 
places, it requires no lefs care and at- 
tention to guard againit the poifon 
of copper, than that of lead. Here 
all the powertul foivents of copper are 
aflembled; acids, alkalies, neutrals, 
and oleaginous bodies, fland in array, 
as it were, to attack this metal, and 
to diffeminate its poifon. Their very 
effuvia render all the copper veffels 
and uteniils extremely prone to con- 
tract ruit; hence medicines of the 
moit innocent kind unexpectedly ac- 
qui € a noxious quality. ‘Thus in the 

duttllation of fimple waters, in a full 
of this metal, the laft runnings, which 
are evidently acid, have frequently 
proved emetic. ‘The fame effect has 
been obierved from dittilled vinegar, 
which is indeed lefs to be wondered 
at; nor is it furprifing that oxymels 
and acid fyrups, prepared in copper 
veflels, thould contract a fimilar qua- 
lity. Various other acefcent medi- 
cines being often evaporated in brafs ‘ 
pans, or copper veflels badly tinned, 


The biafs and copper cocks, now in ufe, being very unfafe, unicls kept perfectly 


Pit which is $ pers} ps impr acticable, ought to be wholly citcarded. 
nd bilinuth, a com potition incapable of being affected by vegetable acids, 


mixt ure wi tins 


M: ght not a 


be properly fabs ftitwe d in their place? or perhaps rather the improved wocden cocks, 
wh ich w would enurely prevent dan igery Or even _ ichoni? 


are 
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are expofed to the like impregnation, 
and therefore extremely liable to fuf- 
picion, fuch as the lenitive electuary, 
Caffia ele€tuary, rob of elder, and 
moft of the vegetable extraéts. 

Evencoral, burnt-hartfhorn, crab’s 
claws; and other infipid teftaceous 
bodies, however improbable it, may 
appear, are not always exempt from 
this poifon ; for it has lately been 
difcovered by the ingenious Mr. Bliz- 
ard, that when thefe hard fubftances 
are triturated in a bell-metal mortar, 
if the powder be clofely examined it 
will be found to contain particles of 
the metal feparated by abrafion, vili- 
ble to the naked eye, -and further 
diftinguifhable by experiments with 
the volatile alkali. Beli-metal con- 
tains a confiderable portion of copper, 
therefore thefe mortars are not only 
liable to abrafion, but corrofion, by 
all the fubftances that are capable of 
acting upon copper. 

Hence various abforbent, faline, 
and faponaceous bodies, whether re- 
duced into the form of powders or pills 
in thefe mortars, may eafily acquire 
an accidental impregnation of copper. 

Brafs mortars and utenfils are 
equally fubje& to the fame incon- 
venience. 

Brafs and copper feales fpeedily 
contratt verdigris, from falt and gro- 
ceries being weighed in them, as ap- 
pears from the green efflorefcence with 
which we generally fee them co- 
loured. 


Copper Roofs. 


Of late the Britifh copper mines 
have poured forth the ore in fuch 
abundance, that this metal begins to 
ufurp the place of lead, and to extend 
its dominion from the cellar and 
kitchen to the upper ftories, and even 
to the roofs of our houfes; theet copper 
being now the fahhionable covering of 
various new buildings. Notwith- 
ftanding the lightnefs, cheapnefs, and 
elegance of this new covering, it has 
certain difadvantages, which feem to 
have been overlooked. 

Being very liable to be corroded 

2 
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by air and watery moifture when thus 
expofed to the weather, the rain- 
water defcending from {uch roofs and 
gutters cannot be very wholefome or 
eligible for internal ufe ; yet where 
fprings are fcarce, the inhabitants are 
obliged to have recourle to rain-water 
for all domeftic purpofes. Nor will 
the painted coating, confifting of 
coal pitch, lately propofed for obviat- 
ing this inconvenience, be likely te 
fucceed, but rather to increafe the 
evil, efpecially as it contains a mani- 
feft all: and were whiie lead paint 
to be ufed in its tlead, the remed 
ftill would be worfe than the difeafe. 
Copper, moreover, being a pow- 
erful conductor of electricity, might 
not fuch a wide-extended furface of 
infulated metal, aided by iron palli- 
fadoes around the parapets, tend to 
invite the lightning in a fevere thun- 
der ftorm, and accumulate it, fo as 
to fhiver the whole building to atoms? 


Breweries and Diftlleries. 


The immenfe coppers ufed in thefe 
and other great public undertakings, 
being generally untinned, are pecu- 
liarly {ubje& to corrofion, and there- 
fore demand uncommon attention to 
cleanlinefs. In brewhonfes, if any 
portion of wort (be it ever fo fmall) 
is left to Rand in the copper when 
cold, or longer than abfolutely necef- 
fary, without being well cleaned out, 
it not only difpofes the whole quantity 
of the fubfequent liquor fpeedily te 
turn four, but, what 1s worfe, im- 
pregnates it with the poifon of copper, 
incapable of being corre&ted by the 
fucceeding fermentation. 

The evil is greatly increafed by a 
warm feafon; hence the frequent 
complaints of ftale beer, particularly 
in the fummer time, among many fa- 
milies. Such liquor within two or 
three weeks becomes acid, and unfit 
for ufe; and if the impregnation of 
copper is confiderable, it proves eme- 
tic, and highly pernicious to thofe who 
drink it as daily beverage. On the 


other hand, thofe brewers who pay 
clofe attention to their veffels, and 
seward 
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féward their fervants for doing the 
fame, prevent this unwholfome im- 
pregnation altogether, and have the 
additional fatisfaction to find that their 
beer, inftead of being returned on 
their hands as unfound, remains fweet 
and entire, even in the hotteft fum- 
mers. 


Dairies and Kitchens, 


In dairies milk and whey are heated 
in large copper or brafs cauldrons un- 
tinned ; if thefe acefcent. fluids are 
left to ftand long, a corrofion of the 
metal muft neceffarily enfue, or if 
they are fet by without being care- 
fully cleaned from time to time, they 
will certainly contract verdigris, be- 
ing more fubjeé to corrofion than lead. 

Butter melted in copper fauce-pans, 
or thofe that are badly tinned, is pe- 
culiarly liable to acquire the fame 
noxious impregnation, as appears 
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from the naufeous tafte of the metal, 
and the retchings and ficknefs which 
fometimes fucceed the ufe of fuch per 
nicious fauce. 

Efculent and acefcent vegetables, 
fuch as fpinage, cabbage, brocoli, 
and green peale, are generally ef- 
teemed at molt tables in proportion 
to the degree of greennefs which they 
aflume. To heighten the colour, ex- 
perienced houfewives, not ignorant of 
the efficacy df copper, generally give 
the preference to fuch veffels; and to 
make fure work of it, on certain oc- 
cafions, even direé& that copper hilfs 
pence alfo fhould be added ! Hence, 
perhaps, the aultere metallic tafte and 
naufeating quality which we. fome- 
times, with regret and ‘furprize, ex 
perience on partaking of thefe dainty 


inviting vegetables, 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


REFLECTIONS on a Visit to the Ru1n8 of the BASTILLR'; 
With a fine Portrait of M. Baiwuy, the Patrittic Mayor of Paris, 


A* ONG the many recent pub- 
lications relative to the great 
Revolution in France, we mait not 
forget to notice a fprightly and enter- 
taining one, by Mifs Helen Maria 
Williams, with whofe literary abilities 
our readers are already well acquaint- 
ed. It is entitled ¢ ‘Letters written In 
France, in the Summer 17go, to a 
Friend in England; containing va- 
rious Anecdotes relating to the French 
Revolution, and Memoirs of Monf. 
and Madame du F—.’ 

The three firft letters contain a 
very interefting relation of the pro- 
eefion and ceremonies on the day of 
the grand federation of the French 
Nation in the Champ de Mars, on 
the 14th of July 1790; of whictt an 
elegant copper-plate, in our lait num- 
ber, is a very pleafing illuftration.— 
The fourth letter contains an equally 
interefting account of a vifit to the 
ruins of the late formidable Battille. 

* Before I fuffered my friends at 
Paris,’ fays Mis Williams, * te con- 





du& me throagh the ufual routine of 
convents, churches, and palaces, I 
requefted to vilit the Baftille; feel- 
ing a much ftronger defire to cons 
template the ruins of that building 
than the motft perfe&t edifices of Paris, 
When Wwe got into the carriage, oar 
French fervarit called ‘to the coach- 
man, with an air of triumph, * A la 
Battille—mais nous n’y refterons pas. 
To the Baftille,—but we fhall not 
remain there.””?, We drove under that 
porch which fo many wretches have 
entered never to repafs, and, alight- 
ing from the carriage, defended with 
dificulty into the dungeons, which 
were too low to admit’ of our ftand- 
ing upright, and fo dati that we 
were obliged, at noon-day, to vifit 
them with the light of a candle. We 
faw the hooks of thofe chains by which 
the prifoners wete faftened round the 
neck, to the walls of their cells ; 
many of which being below the level 
of the water, are in a conftant ftate 
of humidity ; and a noxious v2pour 
Qo iGued 
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iffued from them, which more than 
once extinguifhed the candle, and 
was fo infafferable, that it required a 
ftrong fpirit of curiofity to tempt one 
to enter. Good God !—and to thefe 
regions of horror were human crea- 
tures dragged at the caprice of de- 
fpotic power! What a melancholy 
confideration, that 


* Man! 


Dreft in a little brief authority, , 
Plays fuch fantattic tricks before high 


ven, 
As make the angels weep. 


‘There a to be a ter 
number of ee dee ns ‘inten 
could have imagined the hard heart of 
tyranny itfelf would contrive ; for, 
fince the deftruétion of the building, 


mary fubterraneous cells have been the 


difcovered underneath a piece of 
ground which was inclofed within the 
walls of the Baftille, but which feemed 
a bank of folid earth before the horrid 
fecrets of this prifon-boufe were dif- 
clofed. Some tkeletons were found 
in thefe receffes, with irons ftill faften- 
ed on their decaying bones. 

* After having vifited the Baftille, 
we may indeed 3 furprized, that a 
nation fo enlightened as the French, 
fubmitted fo long to the oppreffions 
of their government; but we muft 
eeafe to wonder that their indignant 
fpirits at length fhook off the galling 


oke. 

"" Thofe who have contemplated the 
dungeons of the Baftille, without re- 
joicing 

for aught I know, be very re- 
{pectable solhen, and very agreeable 
eompanions in the hoursof profperity; 
but, if my heart were finking with 
anguith, I fhould not fly to thofe per- 
fons for confolation. Sterne ies, 
that a man is incapable of loving one 
woman as he ought, whe has not a 
fort of an affection for the whole fex ; 
and as Jittle fhould I look for parti- 
ular fympathy from thofe who have 
no feelings of general philanthropy. 
If the fplendour of a defpotic throne 
ean only fhine like the radiance of 


in the French revolution, ' 
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lightning, while all around is involved 
in gloom and horror, in the name of 
heaven let its baleful luftre be extin- 
guithed forever. May nofach ftrong 
contraft of light and fhade again exift 
in the political fyftem of France! but 
may beams of liberty, like the 
beams of day, fhed their benign in- 
fluence on the cottage of the peafant, 
as well as on the palace of the mo- 
narch! May liberty, which for fo 
many ages paft has taken pleafure-in 
foftening the evils of the bleak and 
rugged climates of the north, in fer- 
tilizing a barren foil, in clearing the 
fwamp, in lifting mounds again the 
inundations of the tempeft, diffufe her 
bleffings alfo on the genial land of 
France, and bid the hufbandman re- 
joice under the fhade of the olive and 
vine! 

* The Baftille, which Henry the 
fourth and his veteran troops affailed 
in vain, the citizens of Paris had the 
glory of taking in a few hours. The 
avarice of Monf. de Launay had 
tempted him to gward this fortre(s 
with only half the complement of men 


ordered by government ; and a letter’ 


which he received the morning of the 
14th of July, ing him to 
faftain the fiege till the evening, when 
fuccour would arrive, joined to his 
po ser! toward the affailants, 


im his life. 

« The courage of the befiegers was 
inflamed by the horrors of famine, 
there being at this time only twenty- 
four hours provifion of bread in Paris, 
For fome days the people had affem- 
bjed in crowds round the fhops of the 
bakers, who were obliged to have 3 
guard of foldiers to protect them from 
the famifhed multitude; while the 
women, rendered furious by want, 
cried, in the refolute tone of defpair, 
** Tl nous faut da pain pour nos enfans. 
We mutt have bread for our children.” 
Such was the fearcity of bread, that 
a French gentleman told me, that, 
the day preceding the taking of the 
Baftille, he was invited to dine with 
a Negotiant, (merchant) and, when 
he went, was informed that a -_— 
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had been out five hours in fearch of 
bread, ey * - been able to 
purchafe one loaf. 

« It was at this crifis, it was to fave 
themfelves the fhocking {pectacle of 
their wives and infants perifhing be- 
fore their eyes, that the citizens of 
Paris flew to arms, and, impelled by 
fach caufes, fought with the daring 
intrepidity of men who had all that 
renders life of any value at ftake, and 
who determined to die or conquer. 
The women too, far from indulging 
the fears incident to our feeble fex, 
in defiance of the cannon of the Baf- 
tille, ventured to bring victuals to 
their fons and hufbands ; and, witha 
{pirit worthy of Roman matrons, en- 
couraged them to go on. Women 
mounted guard in the ftreets, and, 
when any perfon paffed, called out 
boldly, ** Qui va la? Who goes 
there ?” 

‘ A gentleman, wha had the com- 
mand ot fifty men in this i 
told me, that one of his foldiers being 
killed by a cannon-ball, the people, 
with Pope marks of indignation, re- 
moved the corpfe, and then, fnatch- 
ing up the dead man’s hat, begged 
money of the byftanders for his inter- 
ment, in a manner charatteriftic 
enough of that gaiety, which never 
forfakes the French, even on fuch 
eccafions as would make any other 
people on earth ferious. ‘* Madame, 
pour ce pauvre diable qui fe fait tué 
pour la nation !—Monf. pour ce pau- 
vre chien qui fe fait tué pour la na- 
tion! Madam, for this poor de- 
vil, who has been killed for the na- 
tion!—Sir, for this unfortunate dog, 
who has been killed for the nation !” 
This mode of fupplication, though 
not very pathetic, obtained the end 
defired ; no perfon being fufficiently 
obdurate to refift the powerful plea, 
“qu’il fe fait tué pour la nation.” 

* When the Baftille was taken, and 
the old man, of whom you have no 
doubt heard, and who had been con- 
fined in a dungeon thirty-five years, 
was brought into day-light,ewhich 
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had not for fo long a fpace of time 
vifited his eyes, he ftaggered, fhook 
his white beard, and cried faintly, 
“* Meffieurs, vous m’avez rendu un 
grand fervice, rendez m’en un autre, 
tuez moi! je ne fais pas oW aller. 
Gentlemen, you have rendered me 
one great fervice ; render me another, 
kill me! for I know not where to 
go.’”’—** Allons, allons,’’ the croud 
anfwered with one voice, ‘* la nation 
te nourrira, Come along, come a- 
long, the nation will provide for 
ou.” 

"a As the heroes of the Baftille paffed 
along the ftreets, after its furrender, 
the citizens ftood at the doors of their 
houfes loaded with wine, brandy, and 
other refrefhments, which they offere 
ed to thefe deliverers of their country. 
But they unanimoufly refufed to 

any ftrong liquors, confidering the 
great work they had undertaken as 
not yet accomplifhed, and being de- 
termined to watch the whole night, 
in cafe of any furprize. 

* All thofe who had affifted in tak. 
ing the Baftille, were prefented by 
the municipality of Paris with a rib. 
bon of the national colours, on which 
is ftamped, inclofed in a circle of 
brafs, an impreffion of the Baftille, 
= which is worn as a military or- 

r. 

«The manicipality of Paris alfo 
propofed a folemn funeral n 
an memory of thofe who loft their 
lives in this enterprize; but, on 
making application to the National 
Affembly, for a deputation of its 
members to affift at this folemnity, 
the affembly were of opinion that 
thefe funeral honours fhould be poft- 
poned till a more favourable moment, 
as they might at prefent have a ten- 
dency to inflame the minds of the 


people. 

«I have heard feveral perfons mene 
tion a young man, of a little infigni- 
ficant figure, who, the day before 
the Baftille was taken, got up on @ 
chair in the Palais Royal, and hae 
rangued the multitude, conjuring them 
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to make a ftruggle for their liberty, 
and afferting, that now the moment 
was arrived. They liftened to his 
eloquence with the moft eager atten- 
tion; and, when he had inftru&ed as 
many as could hear him at one time, 
he requetted them to depart, and re- 
peated his harangue to a new fet of 
auditors. 

« Among the dungeons of the Baf- 
tille are placed, upon a heap of ftones, 
the figures of the two men who con- 
trived the plan of this fortrefs, where 
they were afterward confined for life. 
'Thefe men are reprefented chained 
to the wall, and are beheld without 
any emotion of fympathy. 

‘ The perfon employed to remove 
the ruins of the Baftille, has framed 
of the ftones eighty-three complete 
models of this building, which, with 
a true patriotic fpirit, he has prefented 
to the eighty-three departments of the 
kingdom, by way of hint to his 
countrymen to take care of their li- 
berties in future.’ 

Among the perfons who were the 
moit di ftinguithed in this great revo- 
lution, Mifs Williams mentions Monf, 
Bailly, the prefent mayor of Paris, 
whofe portrait we have annexed to 
thefe refleétions, ‘ We flopped yef- 
terday,’ fays the, ¢ at la Maifon de 
Ville (the Guildball) and went into a 
large apartment where the mayor and 
corporation afiemble. ‘The walls are 
hung round with pictures of kings and 
dukes, which I Jooked at with much 
lefs refpeé than at the chair on which 
Monf. Bailly fits. If his piéture 
fhould ever be placed in this apart- 
ment, I fancy that, in the eftimation 
of pofterity, it will obtain precedency 
over all the princes in the collec- 
tion.’ 

This illuftrious citizen feems, in- 
deed, to merit this diftinG&tion. In 
his charaéter are united the patriot, 
the fenator, and the philofopher. He 
had been long one of the forty mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and 
had gained confiderable reputation 
by a treatife on Aftronomy. . Being 
gtofen a member of the Tiers Etat, 
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or Commons, by the electors of Paris, 
he was appointed Prefident of the Na- 
tional Affembly, on the memorable 17th 
of June 1789, when the Commons," 
under that title, conitituted them- 
felves the fole legiflative affembly ; 
and declaring, that they were the 
competent reprefentatives of the great 
body of the nation, and that there 
did not, and could not, exift any 
power between the affembly and the 
throne, to put a negative on its re- 
folutions ; the nobility and the clergy 
found it neceffary, on the 27th fol- 
lowing, to acquiefce in this determi- 
nation ; and M. Bailly continued pre- 
fident of the three orders, thus united, 
till the 2d of July, when, according 
to the regulations eftablifhed, a new 
prefident was chofen. After the tra- 
gical end of Monf. de Fleffelles, the 
Prevét des Marchands, on the 13th 
of July, M. Bailly was appointed 
Prevot in his ftead; and, on the 17th, 
when the king of France furrendered 
himfelf to his fubjeéts, at the Hotel 
de Ville, in Paris, this great magif- 
trate addreffed him in the following 
fpeech : 


¢ Sire, 


‘I bring your majefty the keys of 
the good city of Paris; they are the 
fame that were prefented to Henry 
IV. He had regained his people ; 
here the peopie haye regained their 
king. 

* Your majefty comes to rejoice in 
the peace that you have re-eftablifhed 
in yopr capita] ; to rejoice in the love 
of your faithful fubjeéts. Jt is. for 
their happinefs that your maje(ty has 
re-affembled the reprefentatives of the 
nation, and that you are engaged 
with them in laying the foundations of 
liberty and public profperity. What 
a memorable day is this, in which 
your majefty has come to fit as a fa- 
ther in the midft of this reunited far 
mily, in which you have been con- 
duéted back to your palace by the 
whdle national aflembly, guarded by 
the reprefentatives of the kingdom, 
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of people. You carried in your au- 

uft countenance the expreffions of 
fenGbility and happinefs, while around 
you, you heard nothing but exclama- 
tions of joy, {aw nothing but tears of 
tendernefs and love. Sir! neither 
your people nor your majefty will 
ever forget this great day: it is the 
happieft of the monarchy, it is the 
epoch of an auguft and eternal alli- 
ance between the monarch and the 
people. This circumftance, peculiar 
to your reign, immortalizes your ma- 
jefty. I have feen this happy day ; 
and, as if all good fortune was re- 
ferved for me, the firit fuaction of the 


office to which the fuffrages of my fel- - 


low-citizens have raifed me, is to 
communicate to your majefty the ex- 
preflions of their refpect and their 
love.’ 

After this fpeech, which would 
alone render his name immortal, M. 
Bailly prefented his fovereign with a 
national cockade, which his majefty 
gracioufly received, and put into his 
hat.—The title of Prevét des Mer- 
ehands, was afterward changed into 
that of Mayor ; and to that high of- 
fice this virtuous and intelligent citi- 
zen wav’ again elected for the year 


1790. 


Curious Obfervations on the CRETINS, or lp10TS, of the Pays 
de Vatwats, in Switzerland: By Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 


{From * Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter, 


Vel. 


iggy nwa has been divided by 

Linnezus into four feparate 
claffes, to each of which he has 
afligned fome characteriltic difference 
in point of difpofition. The Euro- 
pean and American, the African and 
Afiatic receive, regularly, it should 
feem according to his fyftem, an im- 
preflion from the climate, which ad- 
heres to them through life, unlefs it 
have been weakened or overpowered 
by thetr having left their native coune 
try in very early infancy*. Other 
naturalifts have remarked a like de- 
gree of its influence in the formation 
and difpofition of animals in general, 
and its empire has been extended by 


fome, even to the vegetable world +.. 


The obferyation is indeed an old one. 
Hippocrates has a long chapter { in 
which he treats of the air, water, and 
particular fituations, and he there 
traces their fuppofed effects on the 
ftruéture and paflions of mankind. 
Though venerable from its age, the 
opinion has been lately controverted, 
and ridicule has been called in to at- 


Il.) 


tack thofe pofitions, again which 
more folid reafon appeared to have exe 
hautted all her powers. But, what- 
ever may be the doubts of modern 
feeptics, or the problems of new phi- 
lofophers, no arguments can be 
brought up againft vifible demonftra- 
tion. To thofe who deny the effe&ts 
of local caufes, and the influence of 
particular climates and fituations, may 
be appofed only the Cretins of the 
Pays de Vallais; a fet of beings, 
above indeed the brute f{pecies, -but 
in every refpeét below their own. 
Without a previous acquaintance with 
their real origin, the ftranger might 
be tempted to confider them as a dif- 
tinét, inferior part of the creation, 
and the intermediate link betwixt 
man, and his disfigured image, the 
Ouran-Outang. The defcription Lin- 
nzus has given us of this animal may 
be applied to the Cretin, with a few 
exceptions ; and that of the French 
Pliny, as the Comte de Buffon has 
been called, is marked with a re- 
femblance {till more ftriking. The 


* Buffon. Hift. Naturelle. De la Generation des Animaux.— " 
+ Wilfon on the Influence of Climate on Vegetable and Animal Bodies. 


} Sect. ILI. page 280. Editio Foefii. 
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diftri& thefe beings are comprifed in, 
is part of the lower Vallais, and takes 
in about thirty miles in length, and 
eight in breadth. Round 6i0n they 
are very numerous, but they are moft 
fo between the bridges of St. Maurice 
and Ride. A few of them are to be 
found on each fide, and at each ex- 
tremity, but they then gradually dif- 
appear. Caft in the fame mould with 
the reft of mankind, they have, moft 
certainly, its form; but one looks in 
vain for 


* The human face divine,’ 


illumined with fenfibility, and lighted 
up with the ray of underftanding. 
Phyfiognomifts have pretended to dif- 
cover a trait of the inward charaéter, 
written on almoft every countenance, 
that bef{peaks the paffions each indivi- 
dual is warmed with. One proof 
may at leaft be added to their fyitem, 
without adopting it in its fulleft ex- 
tent; for, with the Cretin, the va- 
cuum is diftinétly vifible. Every 
mental faculty appears benumbed, 
and the dreadful torpor is unequivo- 
cally expreffed. It matt be admitted, 
however, that there are dittinétions in 
the fcale of fenfe, and different gra- 
dations among them, from total dark- 
nefs to intelleftual twilight, and the 
dim dawn of underftanding. Some 
have a fort of voice, but the deaf and 
dumb are very numerous ; and there 
are multitudes who are even mere ani- 
mal machines, and devoid of almof 
every fenfation. In point of ftature, 
four feet and a half is the ftandard 
they reach in general, and it is fel- 
dom exceeded more than a few inches. 
Their countenances are pale, wan, 
and livid; and, exclufive of other 
external marks of imbecility, they 
have the mouth very wide, and the 
tongue and lips uncommonly thick 
and large. Nature feems alfo to have 
exhaulted with them all her efforts at 
a very early hour, and old age treads 
upon the heels of infancy. They 
die, regularly, young, and there are 
not any infances of their arriving at 
tae advanced period of human hfe. 


The propagation of the fpecies is the 
only appetite numbers of them are 
ever roufed by, and it rages with 
more than common violence. The 
fame lafcivioufnefs is fuppofed to ap- 
ply to the monkey and baboon. 
With fome, poffibly, the obfervation 
may create a {mile, but the naturaliz 
will paufe on the analogy, while it 
will not efcape the moralift, that as 
man becomes the flave of his own an- 
ruly paffions, he defcends into a 
proximity to the brute creation. In 
this defcription of the Cretin, it ought 
to be cbharved, thofe only in the 
fulleft fenfe of the word are to be in- 
cluded. In the different gradations, 
nature has been uniformly regular. 
Where fhe has leaft varied from her- 
felf, the Cretin mof refembles man- 
kind in a ftate of perfection, both in 
countenance and figure, reaches nearer 
its general ftature, and there is lefs 
difference in their refpeftive periods 
of exiftence. The repeated view of 
fuch multitudes of unfortunate beings 
is, to the laft degree, piteous and 
affecting. There is, notwithftanding, 
fome confolation in refleéting, that 
they are not themfelves fenfible of 
their misfortune, and that every care 
is taken of them, which their fitua- 
tion will admit of. 

In fome places they are looked on 
as the idiots of Turkey: in others 
they are confidered as predeftinated 
beings, the devoted victims of the 
wrath of Providence, and punithed 
by its vifitation for the fins of the ret 
of the family. Either idea infures 
them iindnel, and attention. In the 
firft inftance, they are objeéts of re- 
ligious veneration; in the fecond, 
they are recompenfed out of gratitude, 
on account of their fuppofed fufferings 
for the frailties of their parents, and 
their friends. 

To confider fuch groups of them as 
accidental, is impoflible.. There have 
been generations after generations of 
them, and though their numbers vary 
in different families, fome are almoft 
entirely compofed of them. Nature 
muft here therefore a& on certain 
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principles, and be governed by fixed 
laws, though the former are not yet 
known, and the latter have not been 
difcovered. What proves, to a de- 

ree almoft of mathematical certitude, 

at there is fome phyfical reafon for 
the dreadful fingularity, is the fingle 
circumftance, that a family coming 
from a diftance to refide within the 
diftri&, has, in a few years, occafion 
to lament, on its increafe, that idiocy 
it was before a ftranger to. The fame 
argument has equal force again its 
being tranfmitted from inter-marri- 
ages with families whofe anceftors had 
unfortunately a fhare in the calamity. 
The reverfe of the propofition, I have 
been lately informed from very re- 
fpeftable authority, holds equally 
true; and that Cretin colonies re- 
moving from the diftri, and marry- 
ing only among themfelves, after one 
generation, or at moft two, lofe the 
difguftful diftin&tion they carried with 
them. Long as the fubjeé& of this 
paper has exifted, it is aftonifhing 
nothing has been fyftematically writ- 
ten on it. A memoir was indeed 
tread, fome years ago, to the Royal 
Society at Lyons, but as I do not find 
it was ever publifhed, the members 
only became acquainted with the opi- 
nions, its aathor, the Comte de 
Maugiron, entertained. Government 
has at laft begun to iatereft itfelf, and 
has recommended fome precautions 
to be taken, by which, it is hoped, 
the number of the Cretins will dimi- 
nih. Many of the moft deplorable 
are now fecluded from fociety, and 
maintained with great care in the hof- 
pital at Sion; and their marriages 
with each other, which were formerly 

rmitted in order to prevent other 
inconveniences, and by which they 
were propagated ad infixitum, are not 
at prefent allowed of. The early 
management of the children is alfo 
particularly attended to, and minutely 
watched ; and on the lealt fufpicion 
of a tendency toward Cretinage, they 
are fent into the diftant mountains to 
be nurfed. Whether any of thele 
precautions, or all of them anited, 
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will be followed with the confequences 
devoutly to be withed, time, the great 
touchftone of all experiments, can 
alone decide. 

In the feveral defcriptions of Swit- 
zerland and the Vallais, the fubject 
has been fometimes cafually glanced 
at. Some brittle, hazardous ideas 
have been thrown out at random, but 
in general, it has been left in the ftate 
in which it has been found, and the 
circumftance has been barely men- 
tioned, without any endeavours to 
point out its origin and caufe. [ have 
no claim to any greater fhare of wif- 
dom, and do not pretend, by any 
means, to fuperior fagacity or pene- 
tration. 

I lay little ftrefs on the influence 
of the imagination of the mother ea 
the foetus, which has been the theory 
of fome. Witheut entering into the 
queftion, how, or in what manner, 
fuch an impreffion is communicated, 
I fhall obferve only, it is an opinion 
which appears to be giving way daily ; 
and that even its warmeit partifans 
admit only of its exiftence in very few 
inftances, and under very limited re- 
ftri€tions. The Cretins are too nu- 
merous to allow of fuch a partial 
caufe; and as what is perpetually 
before the eye foon ceafes to be mat- 
ter either of aftonifhment or terror, 
their very numbers would counteract 
any effect they might otherwife occa- 
fion. Their country women, born and 
bred up among them, confider them 
only as every other produétion of 
their country, and in fact, inftead of 
beftowing on them particular notice 
or regard, they are furpriied when a 
ftranger examines them with any icru- 
pulous attention. I fhould imagine, 
therefore, we ought to fearch for 
fome other caufe. Of the writers 
who have touched on the Cretin, fome 
have attributed the misfortune to the 
fuppofed caufe of the goitres, fo very 
common in many of the Swils pea. 
fants, the water they drink being im- 
pregnated with fnow, tufa, and fome 
miazral {ubfances wafhed dowa with 
it from the neighbouring mountains. 

That 








That the Cretins are fubje& to the 
goitre, muft be acknowledged ; but 
it fhould at the fame time be remark- 
ed, as it is common to the reft of the 
inhabitants, its caufe, whatever it 
may be, can hardly be fuppofed to be 
that of Cretinage. The peafants of 
the Alps, of Tirol, and many other 
parts of Switzerland drink water of 
nearly the fame quality, and have the 
goitre ; but the Cretins are confined 
to the diftrict I have mentioned, and 
if they occur in other places, it is 
merely from a removal with their pa- 
rents. ‘This hypothefis appears there- 
fore to have been taken up, likewife, 
without folid foundation, and the fa- 
bric raifed upon it has been built on a 
{cale too narrow and confined. The 
air has been, by others, fuppofed to 
be the fole caufe of the difafter. 
Throughout the whole country they 
are found in, it is moft certainly un- 
wholefome. They refide, in fact, in 
a fort of vaft bafin, full of exceflive 
exhalations from the Rhone, and the 
martfhes on its fides ; and the reflec- 
tion of the fun from the furrounding 
mountains, which are almoft vertical, 
forms an atmofphere very fingular 
for its humidity and heat. 

At Sion, in particular, the houfes 
are often iteeped up to the fecond 
ftory, in a thick, hot, and glutinous 
vapour ; and the body, during the 
fummer months, is in a very uncom- 
mon ftate of perpetual perfpiration. 
This naturally occafions a laflitude 
and indolense, which unitring the hu- 
man frame; and along with them, 
one meet$ with their ufual attendants, 
exceflive poverty and filth. Their 
joint effects on the human body, it 
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would be ufelefs to difpute ; but how 
they can curtail the ftature, and coa- 
gulate the underftanding, to fuch a 
wonderful degree, is difficult to af- 
certain. Whether any light may be 
derived from the diffeétion of a Cre- 
tin, is an experiment that has not yet 
been made. To be of any ufe, how- 
ever, it fhould not be confined to a 
fingle fubjeét, but fhould be extend- 
ed to every variety, from the moment 
the malady has made its firft appear- 
ance, to the time it has arrived at its 
full maturity of weaknefs; Some at- 
tempts for this purpofe I uanderftood 
had failed, and they will be yet at- 
tended with difficulty, and fome lit- 
tle danger. Philip of Macedon’s 
golden key will not here unlock the 
grave ; and a violation of the rights 
of fepulture would be itill confidered 
as the firft of crimes. 

Little can be gleaned up, I -m 
apprehenfive from the hiftory of the 
human fpecies, relative to the quefs 
tion ; but, amid its varieties, we find 
the Dondos, or African white ne- 
groes ; the Kakerlaks, or Chacrelas 
of Afia; and the Blafard, or white 
Indian of the Ifthmus of Darien ; all 
of whom have fome peculiarities cor- 
refponding with thofe by which the 
Cretin is diftinguifhed. ‘The Dondos 
are mo& common at Congo, Loango, 
and Angola, and the Kakerlaks, or 
Chacrelas, in the Java iflands; but 
as they are not very numerous, they 
have been confidered as a Lufus Na- 
tura, and her accidental productions*. 
Of the white Indians of Darien littie 
was known in Europe before 1680, 
though Cortez + had given a long and 
minute defcription of them in his let- 


* It is remaikable, however, the Lufus Naturz in the Java iflands has been ex- 








tended even to the monkey. The governor of Batavia had one or two white ones in 
1785, brought from thote iflands, though they are in all that part of the world univer- 
tally black or brown. Mynheer Butterkoper, and Mynheer Mefla, the Water Fifcal, 
fhewed them toa friend of mine. The face was of a milky white, the eyes red, and 
they were between two and three feet high, 

+ Las Cartasde Don, Hernando Cortez de la Conquifta de Mexico al Emperador. 
They have been tranflated into Latin, and are in the collection of Hervagius, under the 


title F. Cortefii de Iafulis nuper repertis Narratio ad Carolum Quintum. For an 
account of the white Indian fe Buffon. Hift. Naturelle de Homme. Dampier’s 


Voyages, vol. IV. page 252, and Melange de Literature, tom. I. where Voliaire has 
given a very minute deféription of the white Indien brought to Paris in 1744. p 
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ters to Charles V. The ftature of 
the Dondos, the Kakerlak, and white 
Indian is nearly that of the Cretin of 
the Pays de Vailais, and their whole 
appearance announces exceffive debi- 


lity and weaknefs. Their fimilitude, 
in many other refpects, feems to give 
fome weight to the fuppofition cf a 
like deficiency in their formation. 
The weaknefs of the eye, they are 
all in fome degree fubje%t to; deaf- 
nefs in one degree or other is peculiar 
to them; they all die early ; and 
they have all the fame icanty portion 
of intelligence. 

Much has been written* on the 
blacknefs of the negro, and for fome 
time, like the atoms of Epicurus, one 
fyftem regularly confu:ed another. 
Whatever the derangement which 
produces the variety in the negro 
may be owing to, it may poflibly 
bear fome relation to that which oc- 
cafions an alteration, nearly as vio- 
lent, in the human fpecies of the 
Vallais. Mr. Michel, a name of 
fomz eminence at Berlin, for anato- 
mical inquiries, has remarked in one 
of his letters, * Vous obfervez la 
couleur de fperme eft differente de 
telui des hommes blancs. Vous at- 
tribuez, au changement de ce fperme, 
leur metamorphole de noir en Ses ; 
fi l’on ajoute a cela, la couleur dif- 
ferente de leur cerveau, de leur fang, 
et de la liqueur qui forme leur epi- 
derme, on verra que l’effet qui 
blanchit les Negres eit fondé dans un 
changement des humeurs les plus ef- 
fentielles de corps.’ 

Taking the pofition for granted, 
how this effential alteration has been 
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brought about will be ftill matter for 
phyfical difeu‘lion. Air, water, ali« 
ment, indolence and filth may be 
powerful caufes, and they become 
undoubtedly more forcible when coms 
bined, and when they have acquired 
increafed ftrength for their continued 
operation for a long courfe of years, 
on fucceffive generations. The air is 
moft avowedly infalubrious on the 
whole iithmus of Darien, and what 
appears decifive, as to its influence, 
is the known fact, that the female ne- 
groes brought from Africa to Cartha- 

ena and Panama, where the climate 
is to the laft degree inhofpitable, and 
the perfpiration of the body aftonifh- 
ing, produce more of the white Ine 
dians than in any other part of the 
new continent. 

The fame caufes regularly fubfitt- 
ing, it may be afked why, they are 
not attended uniformly with the fame 
effe&ts. To refolve the difficulty, 
may it not be queftioned, whether 
the humours of certain perfons are not 
in fome fecret, unknown ftate, which 
facilitates the metamorphofis. 

To thofe whofe ftudies lead them 
to inveftigate the human frame, with 
its diforders, the fubje& is not alto. 
gether an uhinterefting one. We 
owe much to the labours of great and 
learned men during the lait century : 
but, notwithitanding the rapid ad- 
vances they have made in every part 
of fcience, much remains to be yee 
done. A wide field is ill open for 
refearches into human nature, and 
polterity may, perhaps, difcover whae 
we have in vain attempted to ex- 
plore. 


An interefting Account of the laf? Moments of the late Emperor Joseru II. 
[ Tranflated from the German. ] 


D URING the emperor’s laft re- 
_ fidence at Luxemburgh, felec& 
parties went, every day, to pay their 
®ourt to him. One evening, the 


converfation having taken a very {e- 
rious turn, he iaid, ‘ If an epitaph 
be infcribed upon my tomb, it ought 
to be 5 Here lies Fo/eph Ll, unfortunate 


* See SanGtorinus, Malpighi, Albinus, Ruyfch, Haller, Winflow and Heiter. 
own’s Letter to the Royal Society. Hilt. de Academie de Sciences, 1702. Differ 
tation de Mont. Barrere. Traité de Monf, le Cat. Ziramerman Geograph. Zoglog. & 


Memoires de |"Academie de Berlin, 
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in all his Undertakings.’—* Unfortunate 
Jofeph !? exclaims the writer of this 
account, ‘thy miferies were not yet 
complete ; it was not as the /overeign 
only, but as the man, the man of feel- 
ing, that thou waft doomed to fuf- 
fer!’ 

During the whole night of the 18th 
of February 1790, the emperor fent, 
every hour, to enquire after the arch- 
duchefs Elizabeth, who was then in 
labour. At length, at half after feven 
in the morning, he was informed of 
the birth of a princefs; but the mo- 
ther, amid the moft fevere fufferings, 
had juft then expired. Her death was 
notto be concealed. [Ft was the con- 
feflor’s duty to announce it. The 
emperor, overwhelmed by this unex. 
pected ftroke, was for fome moments 
fpeechlefs, and turned his face, tohide 
the laft tears he was to fhed. A deep 
figh broke from his wounded breatt. 
He lifted up his eyes, ftill fuffufed 
with tears, and, with a low voice, 
faid, * Lord! thy will be done !’— 
When he had revived, he called the 
count of Rofenberg: * Ah!’ faid he, 
* it is impoffible to defcribe my fuf- 
ferings! I was prepared to fupport 
whatever it might pleafe Heaven I 
fhould endure myfelf. But this laft 
ftroke is beyond all I have yet ex- 
perienced !’ 

He now ordereg that every foldier 
in the army ferving againft the Turks, 
fhould receive fourteen days double 
pay, from the moment of his death. 
He gave directions for the funeral of 
the archduchefs, and for his own. 
Extending his anxicty, in his laft mo- 
ments, to the prefervation of others, 
he defired that the vault in which he 
was to be interred, fhould be opened 
immediately, that no perfon, during 
the funeral ceremony, might be hurt 
by the noxious air that proceeds from 
places fo long fhut up. He fent a 
note, written with his own hand, to 
his chancellor, ordering him to take 
2 million of florins from his privy 
purfe, and appropriate the intereft of 
that fum, for the future fubfiftence of 
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the gallant foldiers who had diftin. 
guithed themfelves in the field. 

On the zoth, the day of his death, 
he fzid to marfhal Laudohn, * I die 
with the fatisfaétion that you will be 
the protector of my army. Give me 
your hand: in a few hours I fhall no 
longer have the pleafure of preffing 
it in mine. The venerable marhhal 
Haddick was fo ftruck with this fcene, 
that he was conveyed almoft fenfelefs 
to his own houfe. From that mo- 
ment, he never quitted his bed, and 
died a few days after his fovereign. 

The new-born princefs was brought 

to him: he took her in his arms, 
kiffled her, and bedewed her with 
his tears: ‘ Dear child! the very 
picture of thy lovely, thy virtuous 
mother - - - Take her away ; for my 
laft moment approaches !—He then 
called his confeffor, who beginning 
the prayer, ‘ We praife thee, O God,’ 
he interrupted him, and faid, ‘ Lord! 
thou, who alone knoweft my heart, I 
call thee to witnefs, that I had never 
any cther object in view than the 
good of my fubje&ts. Thy will be 
done !’—He then permitted his con- 
feffor to finifh the prayer. Marthal 
Lafcy, the prince of Dietricht, the 
count of Rofenberg, and his phyfician 
and confeffor continued with him the 
whole night. At four in the morn- 
ing, the emperor waked, after a 
tranquil fleep. He took a little 
broth, and enquired for his confeflor. 
The latter began to read the prayers 
again. When he came to thefe words, 
* Our truft is in faith, and hope, and 
love,’ the emperor repeated the word 
faith very loud, that of ope in a dif. 
tin@, but fofter tone, and then of 
Jove with the greateft fervour. ‘ All 
is over now,’ faid he, to his con- 
feflor: ¢ I have no longer any ufe for 
that prayer-book: take it, and keep 
it for my fake.’—-Some momeiis 
after, he faid, ‘I think I have now 
fulfilled my duties as a man and @ 
fovereign.? Then turning on one 
fide, he breathed hard, for a ‘fw 
moments, and expired. 
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On th HABITATIONS of ANIMALS in general. 


Behold the aéting and comparing powers 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! 
And Reafon raife o’er Inftin@ as you can, 


In this ’tis God dire&s, in that ’tis Man. 


NstTincTive ingenuity, in the 

conftruction of their habitations, 
is not confined to infects: it is vifi- 
ble, for the fame common ends, in 
the admirable contrivances of quad- 
rupeds and birds. In fome former 
papers, I entered into a difcuffion of 
inftin& in general*, exemplified by 
the natural hiftory of the beaver+, 
and by fome obfervations on the nidi- 
fication of birds t; and I fhall de- 
vote my prefent eflay to fome confi- 
derations on the habitations of ani- 
mals in general. 

With regard to quadrupeds, many 
of them employ no kind of architec- 
ture, but live conftantly in the open 
air. When not under the immediate 
protection of man, they fhelter them- 
felves in rough, or ftormy weather, 
among trees or bufhes, or retire under 
the coverture of projecting rocks, or 
the fides of hills oppofite to thofe 
from which the wind proceeds. Be- 
fide thefe arts of defence, to which 
they are prompted by inftin@ and ex- 
perience, Nature furnifhes them, dur- 
ing the winter months, with a double 
portion of long hair, which protects 
them from cold, and other aflaults of 
the weather 

» Of the quacrupeds that make or 
choofe habitations for themfelves, 
fome dig holes in the earth, fome take 
refuge in the cavities of decayed trees; 
and in the clefts of rocks, and fome 
actually conitraét cabins or houfes. 
But the artifices they employ, the ma- 
terials they ufe, and the fituations 
they felect, are fo various, and fo nu- 
merous, that I am neceffarily con- 


Pore. 


find to a few of the more curious 
examples. 

Of the operations and architecture 
of the beaver, I have already, as ob- 
ferved above, given a very ample 
account. The Alpine marmot is a 
quadruped about fixteen inches in 
length, and has a fhort tail. In 
figure, the marmots have fome re- 
femblance both to the rat and to the 
bear. When tamed, they eat every 
thing prefented to them; as flefh, 
bread, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, ine 
fe&ts, &c.. They delight in the re« 
gions of froft and now, and are only 
to be found on the tops of the higheft 
mountains. They remain in a torpid 
ftate during winter. About the end 
of September or beginning of Otto- 
ber, they retire into their holes, and 
never come abroad again till the be- 
ginning of April. Their retreats are 
formed with much art and precaution, 
With their feet, and claws, which are 
admirably adapted to the purpofe, 
they dig the earth with amazing quick- 
nefs, and throwit behindthem. They 
do not make a fimple hole, or a 
firaight or winding tube, but a kind 
of gallery in the form of a Y, each 
branch of which‘has an aperture, and 
both terminate in a capacious apart- 
ment, where feveral of the animals 
lodge together. As the whole ope- 
ration is performed on the declivity 
of a mountain, this innermolt apart- 
ment is alone horizontal. Both 
branches of the Y are inclined. One 
of the branches defcends under the 
apartment, and follows the declivity 
of the mountain. This branch isa 


*No, XXXI in Feb, 3788. + No. XXXII in March 1788, J No, LV in Feb. 1799 
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kind of aqueduct, and receives and 
carries off the excrements of the ani- 
mals; and the other, which rifes 
nbove the principal apartment, is uled 
for coming in and going out. ‘The 
place of their abode is well lined with 
mofs and hay, of which they lay up 
great flore during the jummer. They 
are focial animals. Several of them 
live together, and work in common 
when forming their habitations. ‘Thi- 
ther they retire during rain, or upon 
the approach of danger. One of 
them itands centinel upon a rock, 
while the others gambol upon the 
grafs, or are employed in cutting it, 
in order to make hay. If the centi- 
nel perceives a man, an eagle, a 
dog, or other dangerous animal, he 
alarms his companions by a loud 
whiitle, and is himfelf the laft that 
enters the hole. As they continue 
torpid during winter, and, as if they 
forefaw that they would then have no 
occafion for victuals, they iay up no 
provifions in their apartments. Bar, 
when they feel the firft approaches of 
the fleeping feafon, they fhut up both 
paflages to their habitation ; and this 
operation they perform with fuch la- 
bour and folidity, that it is more eafy 
to dig the earth any where elfe than 
in fuch parts as they have thus forti- 
fied. At this time they are very fat, 
weighing fometimes twenty pounds. 
‘They continue to be plump for three 
months ; but afterward they gradually 
decline, and, at the end of winter, 
are extremely emaciated, When 
feized in their retreats, they appear 
rolled up in the form of a ball, and 
covered with hay. In this flate, they 
are fo torpid that they may be killed 
without feeming to feel pain. The 
hunters feleét the fatteit for eating, 
and keep the young ones for taming. 
Like the dormice, and all the other 
animals which fleep during winter, 
the marmots are revived by a gradual 
and gentle heat: and it is remark- 
able, that thofe which are fed in 
houfes, and kept warm, never be- 
come torpid, but are equally ative 
and lively during the whole year. 


3 


The habitation where moles depofit 
their young merits a particular de- 
{cription ; heats it is conftructed 
with peculiar intelligence, and be- 
caufe the mole is an animal with which 
we are well acquainted. They begin 
by raifing the earth, and forming a 
pretty higharch. They leave parti- 
tions, or a kind of pillars, at certain 
diftances, beat and prefs the earth, 
interweave it with the roots of plants, 
and render it fo hasd and folid, that 
the water cannot penetrate the vault, 
On account of its convexity and firm. 
nefs.. They then elevate a little hil- 
lock under the principal arch ; upon 
the latter they lay herbs and leaves 
for a bed to their young. In this 
fituation they are above the level of 
the ground, and, of courfe, beyond 
the reach of ordinary inundations. 
They are, at the fame time, defended 
from the rains by the large vault that 
covers the internal one, upon the con- 
vexity of which laft they reft along 
with their young. This internal hile 
lock is pierced on all tides with flop- 
ing holes, which defcend ftill lower, 
and ferve as fubrerraneous paflages 
for the mother to go in queft of food 
for herfelf and her offspring. Thefe 
by-paths are beaten and firm, extend 
about twelve or fifteen paces, and 
iflue trom the principal manfion like 
rays from a centre. Under the fu- 
perior vault we likewife find remains 
of the roots of the meadow {faffron, 
which feem to be the firit food given 
to the young. From this defcription 
it appears, that the mole never comes 
abroad but at confiderable diftances 
from her habitation. Moles, like 
the beavers, pair; and fo lively and 
reciprocal an attachment fubfifts be- 
tween them, that they feem to difre- 
lith all other fociety. In their dark 
abodes they enjoy the placid habits of 
repofe and folitude, the art of {e- 
curing themfelves from injury, of al- 
molt inftantaneoufly making an afy- 
lum or habitation, and of procuring 
a plentiful fubfiftence without the ne- 
ceility of going abroad. They fhut 
up the entrance of their retreats, and 
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feldom leave them, unlefs compelled 
by the admiffion of water, or when 
their maniions are demolifhed by art. 

The nidification of birds has at all 
times defervedly called forth the ad- 
miration of mankind. Their nefts, 
in general, are built with iuch exqui- 
fite art, that an exact imitation of 
them exceeds all the powers of human 
kill. Their ftyle of architecture, the 
materials they employ, and the fitua- 
tions they ielect, are as various as the 
different {pecies. Individuals of the 
fame ipecies, whatever region of the 
globe they inhabit, colleé&t the fame 
materials, arrange and conitruct them 
in the fame form, and make choice 
of fimilar fituations for ere¢ting their 
temporary habitations; for the netts 
of birds, thofe of the eagle-kind ex- 
cepted, after the young have come to 
maturity, ate for ever abandoned by 
the parents. 

To defcribe minutely the nefts of 
birds would be a vain attempt. Such 
defcriptions could not convey an ade- 
quate idea of their architecture to a 
perfon who had never feen one of 
thofe beautiful and commodious habi- 
tations, which even aftonifi and ex- 
cite the amazement of children. 

The different orders of birds ex- 
hibit great variety in the materials 
and ftructure of their nefits. ‘Thofe 
of the rapacious tribes are in general 
rude, and compofed of coarfe mate- 
rials, as dried twigs, bents, &c. But 
they are often lined with foft fub- 
flances. They build in elevated 
rocks, ruinous and fequeftered caftles 
and towers, and in other folitary re- 
tirements. The aiery or neft of the 
eagle js quite flat, and not hollow, 
like thofe of other birds. ‘The male 
and female commonly place their neft 
between two rocks, in a dry and in- 
acceffible fituation, ‘The fame neft, 
it is faid, ferves the eagle during life. 
The ttructure is fo confiderable, and 
compofed of {uch folid materials, that 
it may laft many years. Its form re- 
fembies that of a floor. Its bafis 
confifts of iticks about five or fix feet 
in length, which are fupported at each 


end, and thefe are covered with fe- 
veral layers of rufhes and heath. An 
eagle’s neft was found in the Peak of 
Derbyfhire, which Willoughby de- 
fcribes in the following manner: ‘ It 
was made of great ‘ticks, refting one 
end on the edge of a rock, the other 
on a birch tree. Upon thefe was a 
layer of ru/hes, and over them a layer 
of heath, and on the heath ruthes 
again ; upon which lay one young, 
and an addle egg; and by thema 
lamb, a hare, and three heath pouts. 
The neft was about two yards fquare, 
and had no hollow in it.’ But the 
butcher-birds, or fhrikes, which are 
lefs rapacious than eagles and hawks, 
build their habitations in fhrubs and 
buthes, and employ mofs, wool, and 
other foft materials. 

The birds belonging to the order 
of Pies in Mr. Pennant’s Genera of 
birds, are extremely irregular in con- 
ftructing their nefts. The common 
magpies build their nefts in trees, and 
their itruciure is admirably contrived 
for affording warmth and protetion 
to the young, The neft is not open 
at top: it is covered, in the moft 
dexterous manner, with an arch or 
dome, and a fmall opening in the 
fide of it is left, to give the parents 
an opportunity of pafling in and out 
at their pleafure. To protect their 
eggs po young from the attacks of 
other animals, the magpies place, 
all round the external furtace of their 
neft, fharp briars and thorns. The 
long-tailed titmoufe, or ox-eye, builds 
nearly like the wren, but with ftill 
greater art. With the fame materials 
as the reft of the ftruéture, the tit- 
moufe builds an arch over the top of 
the neft, which refembles an egg 
erected upon one end, and leaves a 
fmall hole in the fide for a paflage. 
Both eggs and young, by this con- 
trivance, are defended from the in- 
juries of the air, rain, cold, &c. 
That the young may have a foft and 
warm bed, fhe lines the infide of the 
neft with feathers, down, and cob- 
webs. The fides and roof are com- 
poled of mofs and wool interwoven pa 
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the moft curious and artificial man- 
ner. 

I have mentioned before *, that, 
in warm climates, many fmall birds 
fufpended their nefts on tender twigs 
of trees, to prevent.them from being 
deftroyed by the monkeys. In Eu- 
rope, there are only three birds which 
build penfile nefts, namely, the com- 
mon oriola, the parus pendulinus, or 
hang-nett titmoufe ; and another pen- 
file neft, belonging to fome unknown 
bird, was lately difcovered by Mr. 
Pennant, near the houfe of Blair in 
Athole, in the north of Scotland, 
«Ina fpruce fir-tree,?’ Mr. Pennant 
remarks, ‘ was a hang-neit of fome 
unknown bird, fufpended at the four 
corners to the boughs. It was open 
at top, an inch and a half diameter, 
and two deep; the fides and bottom 
thick ; the materials mofs, worfted, 
and birch bark, lined with feathers +. 

Tt is a fingular, though a well at- 
tefted fact, that the cuckow makes 
no neft, and neither hatches nor feeds 
her own young. ‘ The hedge-fpar- 
row,’ fays Mr. Willoughby, ‘is the 
cuckow’s nurfe, but not the hedge- 
fparrow only, but alfo ring-doves, 
larks, finches. I myfelf, with many 
others, have feen a wag-tail feeding 
a young cuckow. The cuckow her- 
felf builds no neft; but having found 
the neft of fome little bird, fhe either 
devours or deftroys the eggs fhe there 
finds, and, in the room thereof, lays 
one of her own, and fo forfakes it. 
The filly bird returning, fits on this 
egg, hatches it, and, with a great 
deal of care and toil, broods, feeds, 
and cherifhes the young cuckow for 
her own, until it be grown up and 
able to fly and fhift for itfeif. Which 
thing feems {o ftrange, monttrous, and 
abfurd, that for my part I cannot 
fufficiently wonder there fhould be 
fuch an example in Nature; nor 
could I ever have been induced to 
believe that fuch a thing had been 
done by Nature’s inftiné&t, had I not 
with mine own eyes feen it. For 


* See No. LV. ‘ 
¥ Willoughby’s Ornithology, page 9% 
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Nature, in other things, is wont con- 
ftantly to obferve one and the fame 
law and order, agreeable to the higheft 
reafon and prudence ; which in this 
cafe is, that the dams make nefts for 
themfelves, if need be, fit upon their 
own eggs, and bring up their own 
young after they are hatched ft.’ 
This economy, in the hiftory of the 
cuckow, is not only fingular, but 
feems to contradiét one of the moft 
univerfal laws eftablifhed among ani- 
mated beings, and particularly among 
the feathered tribes, namely; the 
hatching and rearing of their offspring. 
Still, however, like the oftrich in very 
warm climates, though the cuckow 
neither hatches nor feeds her young, 
the places her eggs in fituations where 
they are both hatched and her off- 
{pring brought to maturity. Here 
the itupidity of the one animal makes 
it a dupe to the rapine and chicane 
of the other; for the cuckow always 
deftroys the eggs of the {mall bird 
before fhe depoitits her own. 

Mott of the pafferine or {mall tribes 
build their nefts in hedges, fhrubs, 
or bufhes ; though fome of them, as 
the lark and the goat-fucker, build 
upon the ground. ‘The nefts of {mall 
birds are more delicate in their ftruc- 
ture and contrivance than thofe of the 
larger kinds. As the fize of their 
bodies, and likewife that of their 
eggs, are fmaller, the materials of 
which their nefts are compofed are 
generally warmer. Small bodies re- 
tain heat a fhorter time than thofe 
which are large. Hence the eggs of 
{mall birds require a more conitant 
fupply of heat than thofe of greater 
dimenfions, Thcir netts, according- 
ly, are built proportionally warmer 
and deeper, and they are lined with 
fofier {ubilances. ‘The larger birds, 
of courfe, can Jeave their eggs for 
fome time with impunity; but the 
{maller kinds fit moft afliduoufly ; 
for, when the female is obliged to go 
abroad in queit of food, the neft is 
always occupied by the male. When 


+ Pennant’s Tour, vol.1. page 104. 
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a neft is finifhed, nothing can exceed 
the dexterity of both male and female 
in concealing it from the obfervation 
of man, and of other deftruétive ani- 
mals. If it is built in bufhes, the 
pliant branches are difpofed in fuch a 
manner as to hide it entirely from 
view. To conceal her retreat, the 
chaffinch covers the outfide of her 
neft with mofs, which is commonly 
of the fame colour with the bark of 
the tree on which fhe builds. The 
common {wallow builds its neft on the 
tops of chimnies ; and the martin at- 
taches hers to the corners of windows, 
or under the eaves of houfes. Both 
employ the fame materials. The neft 
is built with mud well tempéred by 
the bill, and moiftened with water to 
make it more firmly cohere ; and the 
mud or clay is kept ftill firmer by a 
mixture of ftraw or grafs. Within it 
is neatly lined with feathers. Wil- 
Icughby, on the authority of Bontius, 
informs us, * That, on the fea coaft 
of the kingdom of China, a fort of 
{mall party-coloured birds, of the 
fhape of {wallows, at a certain feafon 
of the year, viz. their breeding time, 
come out of the midland country to 
the rocks; and from the foam or 
froth of the (ea-water dafhing and 
breaking againit the bottom of the 
rocks, gather a certain clammy, glu- 
tinous matter, perchance the {perm 
of whales, or other filmes, of which 
they build their netts, wherein they 
lay their eggs, and hatch their young. 
Thete neiis the Chinefe piuck trom 
the rocks, and bring them in great 
numbers into the Eait Indies to tell ; 
which are efteemed by gluttons great 
delicacies, who, diffolving them in 
chicken or mutton broth, are very 
fond of them, preferring them far be- 
fore oyiters, muthrocoms, or other 
dainty and lickertth morfels which 
mott gratify the palate.—hefe nefts 
are of a hemiipherical figure, of the 
bign fs of a goote-egg, and of a fub - 
ftance retembling iiinglais *.’ 

Mot of the cloven-footed water- 


* Willoughby’s Ornithology, p. 215+ 


fowls, or waders, lay their eggs upon 
the ground. But the fpoon-bills and 
the common heron build large nefts 
in trees, and employ twigs and other 
coarfe materials ; and the ftorks build 
on churches, or on the tops of houfes. 
Many of the web-footed fowls lay 
their eggs likewife on the ground, as 
the terns, and fome of the gulls and 
merganfers. But ducks pull the down 
from their own breafts to afford a 
warmer and more comfortable bed 
for their young. ‘The auks, the guil- 
lemots, and the puffins or coulternebs, 
lay their eggs on the naked fhelves 
of high rocks. The penguins, for 
the fame purpofe, dig large and deep 
holes under ground, 

Tt is not unworthy of remark, that 
birds uniformly proportion the dimen- 
fions of their nefts to the number and 
fize of the young to be produced. 
Every fpecies lays nearly a deters 
mined number of eggs. But, if one 
be each day abftracted from the nett, 
the bird continues to lay daily more 
till her number is completed. Dr. 
Lifter, by this praétice, made a fwal- 
low lay no lefs than nineteen eggs. 

Innumerable other particulars might 
be adduced of the force of initin¢t in 
the brute creation, with refpect to’ 
their habitations. But enough have 
been enumerated, to evince how much 
the providential care of the Divine 
Being is extended over univerial ex- 
iftence.—I fhall conclude this paper 
with the obfervations of an ingenious 
writer * on the beaver, in particular, 
which are well worthy the attention of 
the proud politicians of the human 
race, who are now fo warmly con- 
tending concerning the origin and 
progreis, the fubverfion and regene- 
ration, or perhaps extinétion of eme 
Pires : 

« Next to the intelligence exhibited 
in human lociety, that of the beavers 
is the moit confpicuous. Their ope- 
rations in preparing, fafhioning, and 
traniporting, the heavy materials for 
building their winter habitations, are 


+ Smellie’s Philofophy of Natural Hiftory. 
truly 
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truly aftonifhing ; and, when we read 
their hiftory, we are apt to think that 
we are perufing the hiitory of man in 
a pres of foeiety not incenfiderably 
advanced. It is only by the united 
ftrength, and co-operation of num- 
bers, that the beavers could be ena- 
bled to produce fuch wonderful effeéts; 
for, in a folitary flate, as they at pre- 
fent appear in fome northern paris of 
Europe, the beavers, like folitary fa- 
vages, are timid and ftupid animals. 
They neither affociate, nor attempt 
to conitruc villages, but content 
themfelves with digging holes in the 
earth. Like men under the oppref- 
fion of defpotic governments, the 
fpirit of the European beavers is de- 
preffed, and their genius is extinguith- 
ed by terror, and by a perpetual and 
neceffary attention to individual fafe- 
ty. The northern parts of Europe 
are now fo populous, and the animals 
there are fo perpetually hunted for 
the fake of their furs, that they have 
no opportunity of affuciating; of 
courfe, thofe wonderful marks of 
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their fagacity, which they exhibit in 
the remote and uninhabited regions 
of North America, are no longer to 
be found. The fociety of beavers is 
a fociety of peace and of affection. 
They never quarrel or injure one 
another, but live together in different 
numbers, according to the dimenfions 
of particular cabins, in the moft per- 
feétharmony. ‘The principle of their 
union is neither monarchical nor de- 
fpotic. But the inhabitants of the 
different cabins, as well as thofe of 
the whole village, feem to acknow- 
ledge no chief or leader whatever. 
Their affociation prefents to our ob- 
fervation a model of a pure and per- 
fect republic, the only bafis of which 
is mutual and unequivocal attach. 
ment. They have no law but the 
law of love and of parental affection. 
Humanity prompts us to with that it 
were poffible to eftablith republics of 
this kind among mankind. But the 
difpofitions of men have little affinity 
to thole of the beavers.’ 


Remarkable Particulars from the Journat of a Voyage to New South 


Wales, 4y Jonn Wuirte, Eq. 
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On the 4th of Sept. 1787, the 
Meet left Rio de Janeiro, and, on the 
13th, arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope. On landing, mutual civi- 
lities paffed between the commodore 
and the governor. Some difficulties, 
however, attended the procuring of 
fupplies for the fleet ; but they were 
granted at laft, and then the governor 
invited the commodore, and many 
of his officers, to a dinner at his town 
refidence. ‘The houfe at which we 
were entertained,’ fays Mr. White, 
* is delightfully fituated, nearly in the 

4 


centre of an extenfive garden, the 
property of the Dutch Eaft India com- 
pany, ufefully planted, and at the 
fame time elegantly laid out. The 
goveri.or’s fatnily make what ufe they 
pleafe of the produce of the garden, 
which is various and abundant; but 
the original intention of the company 
in appropriating fo extenfive a piece 
of ground to this purpofe was, that 
their hofpital, which is generally 
pretty full when their fhips arrive 
after long voyages, may be well fup- 
plied with fruits and vegetables, and 
: likewile 
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likewife that their fhips may receive 
a fimilar fupply. 

This garden is as public as St. 
James’s park ; and, for its handfome, 
pleafant, and well-fhaded walks, is 
much frequented by perfons of every 
defcription, but particularly by the 
fafhionable and gay. There are many 
other agreeable walks about Cape 
Town, but none to be compared with 
thefe. At the upper end of the prin- 
cipal of them is a fmail {pace walled 
in, for the purpofe of confining fome 
large oltriches, and a few deer. A 
litle to the right of this is a {mall 
menagery, in which the company have 
half a dozen wiid animals, and about 
the fame number of curious birds. 

As you approach the Cape of Good 
Hope, a very remarkable mountain 
may, in clear weather, be difcovered 
at a confiderable diftance ; it is calied 
the Table Land, from its flat furface, 
which refembles that piece of furni- 
ture. Mr. Dawes, lieutenant of ma- 
rines on board the Sirius, an ingeni- 
ous and accurate obferver, who has 
undertaken during the voyage the 
aftronomical obfervations ; accompa- 
nied by Meffrs. Foweil and Water- 
houfe, midthipmen of the Sirius ; 
lieutenant De Witt, of the Dutch 
navy ; and myfelf, went to the top of 
this mountain ; an dndertaking which 
we fouhd to be of a far more ferious 
nature than we at firlt were aware of. 
For my own part, | fuffered fo much 
from heat and thirft, that had not the 
fear of fhame urged me on, my com- 
panions being determined to accom- 
plith it at all events, I fhould moft 
certainly have given it up, before 1 
reached the top. During this fultry 
and fatiguing expedition, I found 
great benefit, toward alleviating my 
thirt, by keeping a {mall pebb.e in 
my mouth; and fometimes by chew- 
ing rashes, which we met with in our 
way. But, when we had reached the 
fummit, the delighttul and extenfive 
profpect we there enjoyed, the wea- 
ther being uncommonly fine, fully 
atoned for the trouble, fatigue, and 
every fuffering, we had undergone. 


From this elevation we could overlook 
all the country about the Cape. 

As foon as we got to the top, our 
fir bufinefs was to look out for wa- 
ter; but all we could find was fome 
ftagnant rain, which lay in the hollow 
of the ftones. Our thirit, however, 
was io intolerable, that the difcovery 
even of this gave us inexpreffible 
pleafure; and, notwithftanding we 
all pertpired moft violently, and were 
fenfible of the danger and impropriety 
of drinking a quantity of bad water 
in fuch a fitwation, yet we could not 
refrain, As tor my own part, it was 
utterly out of my power to liiten at 
that time to the dictates of prudenee ; 
and i believe it was equally difficult 
to my companions, if | might judge 
from the avidity with which they 
drank cut of the little pools, lying 
on the ground at full length, that be- 
ing the only pofture in which it was 
to be obtained. ; 

The regularity of the ftreets of th 
town, which interfect each other at 
right angles ; the buildings, gardens, 
catile, and forts; with tweaty three 
fhips then at anchor in the bay; all 
which appeared directly underneath 
us; was a fight beautiful and pleafing 
beyond defcription. ‘The perpendi- 
cular height of this iand is 1857 feet 
from the iurface of the water. On 
the top of it we gathered feveral {pe- 
cies of heath, fome wild celery, a 
few fhrubs, and fome non-deicript 
plants; we found alfo iome litte 
itones of a fine polith and fiagular 
whitenefs. 

In our defcent, which proved nearly 
as dificult and troubielome as going 
up, we flaw iome runiway negrocs, 
round a fire, on the clitt of a ftupend- 
ous rock, where ig was entirely out 
of the power of their owners to get at 
them. To look at their fi:uation, one 
would think it beyond the utmoit 
itretch of human ingenuity to devile 
a way to reach it. Here they re- 
main all day in perfect fecurity, and 
during the night make frequent exe 
curfions to the town and the parts ad- 
jacent, committing great depredations 
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on the inhabitants. The whole fub- 
filtence of thefe fugitives depends on 
this precarious method: and even this 
method would prove infufficient, were 
it not for the affillance they receive 
from thofe who were once their fellow 
flaves. Nor is it always that they 
fucceed in the depredatory trips, which 
neceflity thus urges them to take; 
they are often betrayed by their 
quondai friends ; and when this hap- 
pens, as the Dutch are not famed for 
their lenity in punithing crimes, they 
are made horrid examples of. But 
neither the fear of punifhment, nor 
hunger, thirft, cold, and wretched- 
nefs, to which they are often unavail- 
ably expofed, can deter them from 
making Table Land their place of re- 
fuge from what they confider to be 
greater evils. Scarcely a day pafles 
but a imoke may be feen from tome 
of theie inecceflible retreats. 

Tn the mild or f{ummer feafon, which 
commences in September, and con- 
tinues till March, the Table Land is 
fometimes ituddenly capped with a 
white cloud, by ‘ome called the 
A reading of the table-cloth. When this 
cloud iecms to rell down the tleep 
face of the mountain, it is an uner- 
ing indication of an approaching gale 
of wind from the fouth eaft; which 
generally blows with great violence, 
and fometimes continues a day or 
more, but in common is of fhort du- 
ration. 
this cloud, the fhips in Table Bay 
begin to prepare for it, by ilriking 
yards and top-matts, and making 
every thing as {nug as poiible. 

A little to the weflward of the Ta- 
ble Laad, divided by a {mall valiey, 
ftands, on the right hand fide of ‘T'a- 
ble Bay, a round hill, called the 
Sugar Loaf; and by many the Lion’s 
Head, as there is a continuance trom 
it contiguous to the fea, called the 
Lion’s Rump; and when you take a 
general view of the whole, it very 
much refembles that, animal with his 
head erect. The Sugar Loaf or Li- 
on’s Head, and the Lion’s Rump, 
have each a flag-tiait on them, by 
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On the firlt appearance of 
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which the approach of fhips is made 
known to the governor, particulariz. 
ing their number, nation, and the 
quarter from which they come. To 
the eaftward, feparated by a fmall 
chafm from the Table Land, ftands 
Charles’s Mount, well known by the 
appellation of the Devil’s Tower ; and 
fo called from the violent guits of 
wind fuppofed to iffue from it, when 
it partakes of the cap that covers the 
Table Land; though thefe guifts are 
nothing more than a degree of force 
the wind acquires in coming through 
the chafm. When this phenomenon 
appears in the morning, which is by 
no means fo frequent as in the even- 
ing, the failors have a faying, as the 
Devil’s Tower is almoft contiguous 
to the Table Land, that the old gen. 
tleman is going to breakfaft; if in 
the middle of the day, that he is go. 
ing to dinner; and if in the evening, 

that the cloth is {pread for fupper. 
The foregoing high lands form a 
kind of amphitheatre about the Ta. 
ble Valley, where the Cape Towa 
flands. From the fhipping the town 
appears pleaiantly fituated, but at the 
fame time {mall; a deception that 
ariies from its being built in a valley 
with fuch ftupendous mountains di- 
reCily behind it. On landing, how. 
ever, you are furpriied, and agree- 
ably difappointed, to find it not only 
exteniive, but well built, and ina 
good ftile ; the ftreets {pacious, and 
interfecting cach other at right angles 
with great precifion. ‘T'his exactnels 
in the formation of the ftreets, when 
viewed trom the Table Land, is ob- 
ferved to be very great. ‘The houles 
in general are built of flone, cemented 
together with a glutinous kind of 
earth which ferves as mortar, and 
afterward neatly plaftered, and white- 
wafhed, with jime. As to theif 
height, they do not in common et 
ceed two itories, on account of the 
violence of the wihd, which at fome 
featons of the year blows with great 
ftreneth and fury ; indeed fometimes 
fo violently as to fhake the houles 
the very foundation. For the fame 
realol, 
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reafon, thatch has been ufually pre- 
ferred to tiles or fhingles; but the 
bad effeéts that have proceeded from 
this mode when fires happen, has in- 
duced the inhabitants in all their new 
buildings to give the preference to 
flates and tiles. ‘The lower parts of 
the houfes, according to the cuftom 
of the Dutch nation, are not only 
uncommonly neat and clean in ap- 
pearance, but they are really fo ; and 
the furniture is rather rich than ele- 
gant. But this is by no means the 
cafe with the bed-rooms or upper 
apartments ; which are more barely 
and worfe furnifhed than any I ever 
beheld: and the ftreets feem to be 
much upon a par with them, they 
being rough, uneven, and unpaved. 
Iwas, however, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely well pleafed with the town. 
Many of the houfes have a {pace 
flagged before the door, and others 
have trees planted before them, which 
form a pleafant fhade, and give 
pleafing novelty to the ftreets. 

The only landing-place is at the 
eait end of the town, where there is 
2 wooden quay running fome paces 
into the fea, with ieveral cranes on 
it, for the convenience of loading 
and unloading the fcoots that come 
along fide. To this place excellent 
water is conveyed by pipes, which 
makes the watering of fhips both eafy 
and expeditious. 

Clofe to this quay, on the left 
hand, ftands the caitle and principal 
fortreis; a ftrong extenfive work, 
having excellent accommodations for 
the troops, and for many of the civil 
officers belonging to the company. 
Within the gates, the company have 
their principal ftores ; which are {pa- 
cious as well as convenient. This 
fort covers and defends the eaft part 
of the town and harbour, as Amiter- 
dam fort does the weit part. ‘The 
latter, which has been built fince 
commodore Jjohnfione’s expedition, 
and whereon both French and Dutch 
judgment have been united to render 
it effectual and ftrong, is admirably 
planned and calculated to annoy and 
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harafs fhips coming into the bay. 
Some fmaller detached fortifications 
extend along the coait, both to the 
eaft and weit, and make landing, 
which was not the cafe before the late 
war, hazardous and difficult. In a 
word, Cape Town is at this time for- 
tified with ftrength, regularity, and 
judgment. 

There are two churches here ; one 
large, plain, and unadorned, for the 
Calviniits, the prevailing fect; anda 
{mailer one for the Lutherans. 

The hofpital, which is large and 
extenfive, is fituated at the upper end 
of the town, clofe to the company’s 
garden. It is an honour to that com- 
mercial body, and no {mall ornament 
tothe town. The only objection that 
can be made to it as a building, isits 
fituation: had it been erected on an 
eminence, and a little detached from 
the tewn, which might eafily have 
been done, no fault could have been 
found with it. As it is, the conva- 
lefcents have free accefs to the com- 
pany’s gardens, where they reap the 
benefit of a wholefome pure air, per- 
fumed with the exhalations of a great 
variety of rich fruit trees, aromatic 
fhrubs, and odorous plants and flow- 
ers; and likewife have the ule of 
every production of it, as before ob- 
ferved ; advantages that compenfate, 
in a great meafure, for the flat fitua- 
tion of the hofpital. 

The inhabitants are all exceedingly 
fond of gardens, which they keep in 
moft excellent order. The doing this 
is very little trouble to them, the cli- 
mate and foil being moft benign and 
friendly to vegetanon. Among the 
many which afrorded me delight, I 
mult not forget that belonging to 
colonel Gordon, commander in chief 
of the Dutch troops at the Cape ; 
where not only the tafte and ingenuity 
of the gardener, but the fill and 
knowledze of the botaniit, are at 
once manifeit. Thecolonei is a man 
of {cience, of an aétive and well-cul- 
tivated genius, and who appropriates 
thofe hours he can {pare from his mi- 
licary duties (ia which he is faid to 
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excel) to a perufal of the book of 
nature, and refearches after ufeful 
knowledge. The purfuits tend not 
only to his amufement, but to his ho- 
nour; and they will, doubtlefs, at 
fome time or other, further conduce 
tothe advancement of natural hiltory, 
and to the honour of his country ; as 
it is faid he intends to publith the ob- 
fervations and remarks which have 
been the refult of his retearches, 
Thoie he has made on the Hotten- 
tots, Caifres, and the countries they 
inhabit, will-doubtlefsly be valuable ; 
he having made himielf better ac- 
quainted with the fubjeét, and pene- 
trated farther into the interior parts, 
than any traveller or naturalift that 
has hitherto vitited the Cape. It is 
to be lamented, that he has fo long 
withheld from the world the gratifi- 
cation and improvement, which moft 
afluredly mutt be derived from the 
obfervations of a perfon fo well and 
fo extentively informed. His polite 


attention and civility, during our ftay 
at the Cape, claim our moit grateful 
acknowledgments. 

Befide their hofpital, the Dutch 


Eaft India company have feveral other 
public buildings, which tend to im- 
prove the appearance of the town, 
The two principal of thefe are, the 
ftables, and a houfe for their flaves. 
‘The former is a handfome range of 
buildings, capable of containing an 
incredible number of horfes. ‘Thele 
they have at the Cape are fmall, fpi- 
rited, and full of life. ‘The latter is 
a building of confiderable extent, 
where. the flaves, both male and fe- 
male, have feparate apartments, in a 
very comfortable ftile; to refide in 
in after the iatigues and toil of th 
day; which undoubtedly is great, 
but by no means equal, in my opi- 
nion, to that endured by the ilives 
in our own colonies. However {c- 
vere and cruel the Dutch may be 
confidered in other reipects, they cer- 
tainly treat their flaves with great ha- 
manity and kindnefs; which, I am 
forry to fay, I fcarcely ever faw 
done in the Weft Indies, during a 


refidence there of three years. On 
the contrary, I have frequently been 
witnefs to the infliction of the mot 
brutal, cruel, and wanton punith- 
ments on thefe poor creatures, who 
are the fource and immediate fup- 
port of the iplendour of the Creoles, 
The bare retrofpeét of the cruelties | 
have feen exercifed there, excites a 
kind of horror that chills my blood. 
At the Cape, there are feveral offi- 
cers placed over the flaves, who have 
commodious apartments, and treat 
them humanely. 

The firlt week after our arrival at 
this place, the militia, confifting both 
of horfe and foot, were embodied, 
and held their annual meeting : I fay 
annual, as that is the ufual period ; 
but this was the firft time of their af- 
fembling fince the conclufion of the 
war in 1783. The Cape militia dif- 
fer from the Englith, in not receiv- 
ing pay, or wearing regimentals, 
‘In fact they fhould rather be called 
volunteers, who turn out for the pro- 
tection of their own property, and are 
not fubjeét to #riét military difcipline, 
Moft of them wore blue coats, with 
white metal buttons, aukwardly long, 
and in the cut and fhape of which 
uniformity had not been attended to. 
Neither was it vifible in the other 
parts of their drefs or accoutrements ; 
{ome wore powder, others none ; {o 
that, upon the whole, they made a 
very ‘unmilitary appearance. The 
officers are chofen annually from 
among themfelves. Some of thele, 
indeed, 1 obferved to be very well 
dreffed. Neglect, non-attendance, 
and every other breach of their mili- 
tary rules, is punifhed by fine or for- 
feiture, and not corporally. At this 
burleique on the profeffion of a {oi- 
dier, | could not help obferving, that 
ngihy of them had either got intoxi- 
c&ted that morning, or were not re- 
covered from their overnight’s de- 
bauch ; notwithitandine which they 
marched to the field, aad went 
through their evolutions with a fleadi- 
nefs and regularity that was really 
aitoniihing, coniidering the ftate they 
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were in: but it is faid, and I believe 
with fome truth, that a Durchman, 
when half drunk, is more capable of 
performing every kind of butinefs, 
than if he were perfeétly fober. After 
thefe annual exhibitions, the mem- 
bers of the corps meet their wives, 
daughters, &c. (who take care to be 
prefent, that they may be witnefles 
of their military fkill and atchieve- 
ments) at fome friend’s houfe, where 
they crown the night in dancing, of 
which they are uncommonly iond. 
To dancing are added {ubtiantial fup- 
pers, and potent libations ; in which 
they indulge not only upon this, but 
on all other occafions. A Dutch fup- 
per to me, at firit, was a matter of 
wonder, as I could never fee any 
kind of difference, either in the qua- 
lity or quantity, between them and 
their dinners, which were always 
abundant, and confifting chiefly of 
heavy food. 

The inhabitants of the Cape, though 
in their perfons iarge, ftout, and 
athletic, have not ail that phlegm 
about them which is the characteriltic 
of Dutchmen in general. The phy- 
fical influence of climate may in fome 
degree account for this; for it is weil 
known that in all fouthern latitudes 
the temper and difpoiition of the peo- 
ple are more gay, and that they are 
more inclined to luxury and amufe- 
ments of every kind, than the inha- 
bitants of the northern hemifphere. 

The ladies at the Cape are lively, 
good natured, familiar, and gay. 
They refemble the women of Eng- 
land more than any foreigners I iiave 
ever feen. Englith fafhions prevail 
among them (the female part of the 
governor’s family excepted, who imi- 
tate the French) notwithlanding their 
intercourfe with France is now by far 
greater than with England. ‘The 
habits and cuftoms of the women of 
this place are extremely contraited to 
thofe of the inhabitants of Rio de 
Janeiro. Among the latter a great 
deal of referve and modeity is appa- 
rent between the fexes in public. 
Thofe who are difpofed to fay tende 


3°9 
and civil things to a lady, muft do it 
by ftealth, or breathe their foft fighs 
through the lattice-work of a window, 
or the grates of a convent. But at 
the Cape, if you with to be a fa- 
vourite with the fair, as the cuftom 
is, you mutt in your own defence (if 
I may ufe the expreflion) grapple the 
lady, and paw her in a manner that 
does not partake in the leaft of gen- 
tlenefs. Such a rough and uncouth 
condu&, together witha kifs ravithed 
now and then in the mott public man- 
ner and fituations, is not only pleating 
to the fair one, but even to her pa- 
rents, if prefent ; and is confidered 
by all parties as an act of the greatett 
gallantry and gaiety. In fact, the 
Detch ladies here, from a peculiar 
gay turn, admit of liberties that may 
be thought reprehenfible in England; 
but perhaps as feldom overilep the 
bounds of virtue, as the women of 
other countries. 

During my refidence on fhore, 
whenever I heard of any Hottentots 
being in town, I made a point of en- 
deavouring to get a fight of them, in 
order to fee whether their manners 
and appearance correfponded with the 
deicription given of them by travel- 
lers ; fuch as being beimeared with 
greafe, and decorated with the ftink- 
ing entrails of animals; on which 
they likewife, when prefled by hun- 
ger, are faid to feed. 

{ faw many of the men, without 
being able to make any other remarks 
on them, than that they were thin, 
of rather a jow fature, but formed 
for activity: and further, that their 
hair, which was (hort and woolly, as 
well as their whole bodies, was be- 
daubed with fome unctuous or grealy 
fubflance, which was very offenfive. 
Tuey were of a dark brown colour, 
had a flat noie, thick lips, large full 
eyes. and were ornamented with ivory 
rings, and wore narrow itrips of the 
fkin of fome animal, devoid of its 
hair, around their neck, legs, and 
arms. The only female of that na- 
tion I could get a fight of, was dur- 
ing a little 
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of Cape Town: walking one even- 
ing with a Dutch gentleman, to fee a 
garden about a mile from the town, 
1 accidentally met one of thefe ladies, 
who was equaliy as ofienfive as the 
male I had met. 

The heavy draft work about the 
Cape is moitly performed by oxen ; 
which are here brought to an uncom- 
mon degree of ufefulnefs and docility. 
It is not uncommon to fee fourteen, 
fixteen, and iometimes eighteen, in 
one of their teams ; when the roads are 
heavy, they fometimes, though rare- 
ly, yoke twenty ; all which the Hot- 
tentots, Malayes, and Cape {flaves, 
have ia the molt perfect fubjeétion 
and obedience. One of thefe fellows 
places himlelf on the fore part of the 
waggon, or, when loaded, on the 
top of the load, and with a tremend- 
ous long whip, which, from its fize, 
he is obliged to hold in both his hands, 
manages theie creatures with inex- 
preflible addreis. 1 have often feen 
the driver, when he has found expe- 
dition needful, make them keep 
whatever pace he thought proper ; 
either trot or galiop (a gait pertormed 
or kept up with d:fhculty by Euro- 
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pean oxen) and that with as much 
eafe as if he was driving horfes. 
This immenfe whip, the only thing 
with which they guide the team, the 
drivers ufe fo dexteroufly, that they 
make them turn a corner with the 
utmott nicety ; hitting even the lead- 
ing pair, in whatever part they pleafe. 
The blows thus given muft inflict in- 
tolerable pain, or thefe flow animals 
could never be brought to go with 
the velocity they do at the Cape. 
Thefe footy charioteers likewife ma- 
nage horfes with the fame dexterity. 
To fee one of them driving three, 
four, five, and fometimes fix pair, in 
hand, with one of thefe long whips, 
as I have often done with great fur- 
prife, would make the moft complete 
matter of the whip in England cut a 
defpicable figure. Carriages are not 
very numerous at the Cape, as the 
inhabitants in general travel in co- 
vered waggons, which better fuit the 
roughneis of the country. The go- 
vernor and fome few of the principal 
people keep coaches, which are a 
good deal in the Englith itile, and 
always drawn by fix horfes, 
[ ‘Vo be concluded in our next. ] 


The Eftcis of Envy cud Jearousy exemplified: A Hiftory. 


W 


that I was not a little pleafed with an 
account lately given me of a geutle- 
man, who has been happily cured of 
his jealouly without any of thofe me- 
lancholy circumitances, which too fre- 


E have heard fo much of the 
tragical efecis of jealoufy, 


quently retult trom that fatal pation, 
even when it is groundlefs: As this 
gentleman’s jealouly was of that def- 
cription, [ am the rather tempted to 
relate the flory (under proper czutioa 
as to name and perfons) becaufe there 
is a moral juftice in its cataftrephe, 
which is pleafing even in fittion, but 
more particularly fo when we meet 
it in the rea! occurrences of life. 
Sir Paul Te:ty in his forty-cig 

year married the beautiful I 

her cighteenth; there are foie pa- 
rents, who feem to think a good 


ouiia in 


ettlement can atone for any difparity 
of age, and Lonila’s were of this 
fort. Sir Paul had a maiden fifter 
feveral years younger than himfelf, 
who had kept his houfe for fome time 
before his marriage with Louifa, and 
as this lady was in fact an admirable 
ceconomift and alfo in poffeffion of a 
very confiderable independent for- 
tune, the prudent baronet took his 
meafures for her continuance in his 
family, where under pretence of af- 
filing the inexperience of his young 
bride the Qill maintained her govern- 
ment in as abfolute authority as ever: 
As Mifs Rachel would have been 
better pleafed with her brother, had 
he chofen a wife with lefs beauty and 
more fortune than Louifa brought in- 
to the family, it may well be doubted 
if the would have remained with him 

after 
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after his marriage, had fhe not been 
pretty far advanced in an affair of 
the heart with a certain young gentle- 
man, whofe attentions, thoughin fact 
directed to her purfe, fhe was willing 
to believe had been honourably ad- 
drefled to her perfon: This young 
gentleman, whom I fhall call Lionel, 
was undoubtedly an object well de- 
ferving the regards of any lady in 
Mifs Rachel’s predicament ; with a 
fine perfon and engaging addrefs he 
had the recommendation of high birth, 
being a younger fon of the Lord 
Mortimer, a venerable old peer, who 
refided at his family manfion within 
a few miles of Sir Paul, and lived 
upon the moit friendly terms with 
him in a frequent intercourfe of vifits : 
Lionel had given this worthy father 
great uneafineis from his early diffipa- 
tion and extravagance ; confiderable 
fums had been paid for him to clear 
his debts, but the old lord’s eftate 
being a moderate one and entailed 
upon his eldeit fon, Lionel had been 
obliged to jell out of the army, and 
was now living at home upon the 
bounty of his father on a reduced and 
flender allowance. 

It is not to be wondered at that Li- 
onel, who felt his own embarraff- 
ments too fenfibly to negleét any fair 
means of getting rid ot them, fhould 
be willing to repair his fhattered for- 
tunes by an advantageous match ; 
and though Miis Rachel was not ex- 
actly the lady he would have chofen, 
yet he very juitly confidered that his 
circumftances did not entitle him to 
chufe for himlelf; he was alfo flrong- 
ly urged to the meafure by his 
father, to whofe withes he held him- 
felf bound to conform not only on the 
icore of duty but of atonement like- 
wife: At this time the affair was in 
fo promifing a train, that there is lit- 
tle doubt but it would have been 
brought to a conclufion between the 
parties, had not Sir Paul’s marriage 
taken lace as it did; but as Mifs 
Rachel for reafons, which are fuffi- 
ciently explained, determined upon 
semaining with her brother, the in- 
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tercourfe between the lovers was re- 
newed, as foon as Sir Peter had 
brought home his bride,“ and was 
fuficiently fettled to receive the vi- 
fits of his friends and neighbours on 
the occafion. 

Now it was that the unhappy Ra- 
chel became a victim to the moft 
tormenting of all human paffions: 
her fifter-in-law had a thoufand 
charms, and fhe {oon difcovered, or 
fancied fhe difcovered, that Lionel’s 
attentions were directed to a fairer 
objest than herfelf: She had now the 
ftrongeft of all motives for keeping 
a watchful eye upon Louifa’s beha- 
viour, and it is the property of jea- 
loufy to magnify and diicolour every 
thing it looks upon; for fome time 
however fhe kept herfelf under pru- 
dent re(traint ; a hint now and then, 
cautioufly iutroduced in the way of 
advice, was all fhe ventured upon ; 
but thefe hints were fa little attended 
to by Louifa, whofe innocent gaiety 
lent no ear to fnch remonitrances, that 
they were occafionally repeated in a 
graver tone ; as thefe grew more and 
more peevifh, Louifa began to take 
a little mifchievous pleafure in teaz- 
ing, and was piqued into a beha- 
viour, which probably fhe would ne- 
ver have indulged herfelf in toward 
Lionel, had not Rachel’s jealoufy 
provoked her to it; fill it was inno- 
cent, but fo far imprudent, as it gave 
a handle to Rachel’s malice, who 
now began to fow the feeds of difcon- 
tent in her brother’s irritable bofom. 

In one of thofe fparring dialogues, 
which now frequently pailed between 
the filters, Rachel, after defcanting 
upon the oid topic with fome degree 
of afperity, concluded her leéture 
with many profeflioas of zeal for 
Louifa’s happinefs, and obferved to 
her as an apology for the freedom of 
her advice, that fhe had a right to 
fome little experience of the world 
more than had yet falien to the other’s 
lot: ‘To which Louifa replied with 
fome tartne{fs—* True! for you have 
lived more years in it than I have.’?— 
* A few perhaps,’ anfwered Rachel.— 

‘As 
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© As few, or as many as you chufe 
to acknowledge,’ added Louifa: * It 
is one amongit a variety of advanta- 
ges over me, which you are too 
generous to boait of, and I too 
humble to repine at.’—* Be that as 
it may,’ iaid the eider damfel, ¢ you 
will give me leave to obierve that 
vou have a doubie call upon you for 
difcretion ; you are a married wo- 
man.’ 

‘Perhaps that very circumfance 
may be a proof of my indiicretion.’ 

* How fo, madam! I may venture 
to fay my brother Sir Paul was no 
anfeafonable match for your lady- 
fhip; at leait I can witnefs fome 
pains were employed on your part 
to obtain him.’ 

‘ Weil, my dear fiiter,’ replied 
Louifa with an affecled nonchalence, 
« afier fo much pains is it not natural 
I fhould with to repofe myfelf a lit- 
tle ??—« [udifcretion admits of no re- 
pofe ; health, honour, happinefs are 
facrificed by it’s effects; it faps the 
reputation of a wife; it fhakes the 
affections of a hufband.’ 

« Be content!” cried Louifa, ¢ if 
you will give no caufe for diturbing 
the affections of the hufband, 1 will 
take care none fhail be given for at- 
tainting the reputation of the wife.’ 

At this moment Sir Paul entered 
the room, and perceiving by the 
countenances of the ladies, that they 
were not perfectly in good-humour 
with each other, eagerly demanded 
of Louifa why the looked grave. 

«| would look grave, if I could,’ 
fhe replied, out of compliment to my 
company ; but I have fo light a con- 
fcience and fo gay a heart, that | 
cannot look gravity in the face with- 
out laughing at it.’ 

This was delivered with fo pointed 
a glance at Rachel, that it was not 
poflible to miftake the application, 
and fhe had no fooner left the room, 
than an explanation took place be- 
tween the brother and filter, in the 
courfe of which Rachel artfully con- 
trived to infufe fuch a copious portion 
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of her own poifonous jealoufy into 
the bofom of Sir Paul, that upon the 
arrival of lord Mortimer, which was 
at this crifis announced to him, he 
took a fudden determination to give 
him to underitand how neceflary it 
was become to his domettic happinefs, 
that Lionel fhould be induced to dif- 
continue his vifits in his family. 

Under thefe impretfions, and in a 
very awkward ftate of mind, Sir Paul 
repaired to his library, where lord 
Mortimer was expecting him in a fi- 
tuation of no lefs embarraffment, ha- 
ving conned over a ipeech for the 
purpote of introducing a propoial for 
an alliance between the families, and 
with a view to found how Sir Paul 
might ftand affected towards a match 
between his fon Lionel and Mifs 
Rachel. 

As foonas the firfi ceremonies were 
over, which were not very {peedily 
difmiffed, as both parties were ttri@ 
obfervers of the old rules of breed- 
ing, his lordfhip began after his man- 
ner to wind abouc by way of recon- 
noitring his ground, and having com- 
poicd his features with much gravity 
and deliberation, began to open his 
honourabie trenches as follows—<« In 
very truth, Sir Paul, I protett to you 
there are few things in life can give 
me more pleafure than to find my 
fon Lionel jo afliduous in his vifits to 
this family.’——The baronet, whofe 
mind sat this moment was not capable 
of adverting to any other idea but 
what had reference to his own jealou- 
fy, tared with amazement at this un- 
expected addrefs and was ftaggered 
how to reply toit; at laft with much 
hefitation in a tone of ill-counterfeited 
raillery, he replied, that he truly be- 
lieved there was one perfon in his fa- 
mily, to whom Mr. Lionel’s fifits 
were particularly acceptable ; and as 
this was a fubject very near his heart, 
nay, that alone upon: which the ho- 
nour and happinefs of him and his 
family depended, he affured Nis lord- 
fhip that it was with avidity he em- 
braced the opportunity of coming to 

an 
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an explanation, which he hoped would 
be as confidential oa his lordfhip’s 
part, as it fhould be on his own. 
There was fomething in the manner 
of Sir Paul’s delivery, as well as in 
the matter of the fpeech itfelf, which 
alarmed the hereditary pride of the 
old peer, who drawing himfelf up 
with great dignity, obferved to Sir 
Paul, that for his fon Lionel he had 
this to fay, that want of honour was 
never among his failings; nay it 
was never to be charged with impu- 
nity againft any memberof his family, 
and that to prevent any imputation 
of this fort from being grounded upon 
his fon’s affiduities to a certain lady, 
he had now fought this interview and 
explanation with his good friend and 
neighbour. 

This was fo kind a lift in Sir Paul’s 
conception towards his favourite point, 
that he immediately exclaimed— I 
fee your lordfhip is not unapprifed of 
what is too confpicuous to be over- 
looked by any body, who is familiar 
in this houfe ; but as I know your 
lordfhip is a man of the niceft honour 
in your own perfon, I fhould hold 

. myfelf effentially bound to you, if 
you would prevail upon your fon to 
adopt the like principles towards a 
certain lady under this roof, and 
caution him io defift from thofe affi- 
duities, which you yourfelf have no- 
ticed, and which to confefs the truth 
to you I cannot be a witnefs to with- 
out very great uneafinefs and difcon- 
tent.’ 

Upon thefe words the peer ftarted 
from his feat as nimbly as age would 
permit him, and with great firmnefs 
replied—* Sir Paul Tefty, if this be 
your wifh and defirc, let me af- 
fyre you, it fhall be mine alfo; my 
fon’s vifits in this family will never 

‘be repeated ; fet your heart at reft; 
Lionel Mortimer will give you and 
your’s no further difturbance.’ 

‘ My lord,’ anfwered the baronet, 
‘I am penetrated with the fenfe of 
your very honourable proceedings, 
and the warmth with,which you have 
expreiied yourfelf on a fubje& fo 
clofely interwoven with my peace of 
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mind ; you have eafed my heart of 
jt’s burthen, and I fhall ever be moft 
grateful to you for it.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the peer, ‘ there is 
more than enough faid on the fubject ; 
I dare fay my ion will furvive his 
difappointment.’-—-‘ I dare fay he 
will,’ faid Sir Paul, « I cannot doubt 
the fuccefs of Mr. Lionel’s atten- 
tious; I have only to hope he will 
direct them to fome other objec.’ 

Lord Mortimer now muttered fome- 
thing, which Sir Paul did not hear, 
nor perhaps attend to, and took a 
halty leave. When it is explained 
to the reader that Mifs Rachel had 
never, even in the moft diitant man- 
ner, hinted the fituation of her heart 
to her brother, on the contrary had 
induftrioufly concealed it from him, 
this malentendu will not appear out 
of nature and probability. Lionel, 
whofe little gallantries with Louifa 
had not gone far enough ferioufly to 
engage his heart, was fufficiently tired 
of his mercenary attachment to Mifs 
Rachel ; fo that he patiently fubmit- 
ted to his difmiffion and readily obey- 
ed his father’s commands by a total 
difcontinuance of his vilits to Sir 
Paul. To the ladies of the family 
this behaviour appeared altogether 
myiterious ; Sir Paul kept the fecret 
to himfelf, and watched Louifa very 
narrowly ; when he found the took 
no other notice of Lionel’s negleét, 
than by flightly remarking that the 
fuppofed he was more agrecably en- 
gaged, he began to difmifs his jeae 
loufy and regain his fpirits. 

It was far otherwife with the un- 
happy Rachel ; her heart was on the 
rack, for though fhe naturally fuf. 
pected her brother’s jealoufy of being 
the caufe of Lionel’s abfence, yet the 
could not account for his filence to- 
wards herfelf in any other way than 
by fuppofing that Louifa had totally 
drawn off his affections from her, and 
this was agony not to be {upported ; 
day after day paiied in: anxious ex- 
peétation of a letter to; explain this 
cruel negleét, but none came; all 
communication with the whole family 
of lord Mortimer was at a flop; na>.. 
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intelligence could be obtained from 
that quarter, and to all fuch enqui- 
ries as fhe ventured to try upon her 
brother, he anfwered fo drily, that 
fhe could gather nothing from him ; 
In the mean time as he became hour- 
ly better reconciled to Louifa, fo he 
grew more and more cool to the mi- 
ferable Rachel, who now too late 
difcovered the fatal confequeaces of 
interfering between hufband and wife, 
and heartily reproached herfelf for 
her cfficioufnefs in aggravating his 
jealouly. 

While fhe was tormenting herfelf 
with thefe refic&tions, and when Loui- 
fa feemed to have forgotten that ever 
fuch a perfon as Lionel exifted, a re- 
port was circulated that he was about 
to be married toa certain lady of 
great rank and fortune, and that he 
had gone up with lord Mortimer to 
town for that purpofe. There want- 
ed only this blow to make Rachel’s 
agonies compleat ; in a ftate of mind 
littJe fhort of phrenfy, the betook her- 
felf to her chamber, and there fhut- 
ting herfelf up the gave vent to her 
paffion in a letter fully charged with 
complaints and reproaches, which the 
committed to a trufty meflenger with 
firi& injunétions to deliver it into 
Lionel’s own hand, and return with 
his aniwer. This commiffion was 
faithfully performed, and the follow- 
ing is the aniwer fhe received in re- 
turn: 

* Madam, 
- €Tam no lefs aftonifhed than af- 
feted by your letter: If your bro- 
ther has not long fince informed you 
of his conference with my father and 
the refult of it, he has acted as unjuft- 
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ly by you as he has by lord Mortimer 
and myfelf. When my father waited 
upon Sir Paul for the exprefs purpole 
ot making known to him the hopes 
I had the ambition to entertain of 
rendering myfelf acceptable to you 
upon a propofal of marriage, he re- 
ceived at once fo fhort and peremp~- 
tory a difmiffion on my behalf, that, 
painful.as it was to my feelings, I 
had no part to aét but filently to fub- 
mit and withdraw myfelf from a fa- 
mily, where 1 was fo unacceptable 
an intruder. 

When I confirm the truth of the 
report you have heard, and inform 
you that my marriage took place this 
very morning, you will pardon me if 
I add no more than that I have the 
honour to be, madam, your moft 
obedient and moft humble {ervant, 

*Lioner Mortimer.’ 

Every hope being extinguithed by 
the receipt of this letter, the difcon- 
folate Rachel became henceforth one 
of the mott miterable of human be- 
ings: After venting a torrent of rage 
againft her brother, fhe turned her 
back upon his houfe for ever, and un- 
determined where to fix, while at 
intervals fhe can fcare be {aid to be 
in poffeffion of her fenfes, the is fill 
wandering from place to place in 
fearch of that repofe, which is not 
to be found, and wherever fhe goes 
exhibits a melancholy fpedtacle of 
difappointed envy and felf-torment- 
ing {pleer. : 

This hiftory, which contains fuch 
a ftriking and inftructive moral, is 
felefted from the fifth volume of 
‘ The Obferver,’ a feries of excellent 
eflays; by Mr. Cumberland. 


A Remarkable Account of the SHEPHERDS, @ Nation of Abyfiinia ; and 
of the ZimB, a terrible Infect, hitherto undefcribed by Naturalifts, 


N the firft volume of his Travels, 
the celebrated Mr. Bruce givés an 
hiftorical account of two nations of 
‘Arabia; the one, a ftationary com- 
rrercial people, called the Cx/hites ; 
the other; ‘a ‘wandering tribe, de- 
Sajak. mh 


nominated the Shepherds, that have 
long ferved as carriers to the former. 
‘¢ The very nature of the Cufhite:’ 
commerce,’ fays Mr. Bruce, ‘ the 
colle&ting of gold, the gathering and 
preparing his {pices, neceffarily - 
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him perpetually at home; but his 
profit lay in the difperfing of thefe 
fpices through the continent, other- 
wife his mines, and the trade pro- 
duced by the poffeffion of them, were 
to him of little avail. 

A carrier was abfolutely neceflary 
to the Cufhite, and Providence had 
provided him one in a nation which 
were his neighbours. ‘TMefe were 
in moft refpeéts different, as they had 
long hair, European features, very 
dufky and dark complexion, but no- 
thing like the black-moor or negro 5 
they lived in plains, having move- 
able huts or habitations, attended 
their numerous cattle, and wandered 
from the neceflities and particular 
circumftances of their country. Thefe 
people were in the Hebrew called 
Phut, and, in all other languages, 
Shepherds ; they are fo ftill, for they 
ftill exift; they fubfift by the fame 
occupation, never had another, and 
therefore cannot be miftaken. 

The whole employment of the 
fhepherds had been the difperfing of 
the Arabian and African goods all 
over the continent; they had, by 
that employment, rifen to be a great 
people: as that trade increaled, their 
quantity of cattle increafed alfo, and 
confequently their numbers, and the 
extent of their territory. 

Nothing was more oppofite than 
the manners and life of the Cuthite, 
and his carrier the fhepherd. The 
firt, though he had forfaken his 
caves, and now lived in cities which 
he had built, was neceffarily confined 
at home by his commerce, amaffing 
gold, arranging the invoices of his 
ipices, hunting in the feafon to pro- 
vide himfelf with ivory, and food 
throughout the winter. His moun- 
tains, and the cities he built after- 
ward, were fituated upon a loomy, 


black earth, fo that as foon as the 


tropical rains began to fali, a won- 
derful phenomenon deprived him of 
his cattle. Large fwarms of flies ap- 
peared wherever that loomy earth 
was, which made him abiclutely de- 
pendent in this refpeét upon the fhep- 
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herd, but this affected the fhepherd 
alfo. 

This infe& is called ZimS; it has 
not been defcribed by any naturalift.. 
It is in fize very little larger than a 
bee, of a thicker proportion, and his 
wings, which are broader than thofe 
of a bee, placed feparate like thofe of 
a fly ; they are of pure gauze, with« 
out colour or fpct upon them; the 
head is large, the upper jaw or lip is 
fharp, and has at the end of it a 
ftrong-pointed hair of about a quarter 
of an inch long; the lower jaw has 
two of thefe pointed hairs, and this 


‘pencil of hairs, when joined together, 


makes a refi(tance to the finger nearly 
equal to that of a ftrong hog’s briftle. 
Its legs are ferrated in the infide, and 
the whole covered with brown hair or 
down. As foon as this plague ap- 
pears, and their buzzing is heard, 
all the cattle forfake their food, and 
run wildly about the plain, till they 
die, worn out with fatigue, fright, 
and hunger. No remedy remainsy 
but to leave the black earth, and 
afen down to the fands of Atbara, 
and there they remain while the rains 
lal, this cruel enemy never daring 
to puriue them farther. 
' What enables the hhepherd to per- 
form the long and toilfome journies 
acrofs Africa is the camel, emphati- 
cally called by the Arabs, the ip of 
the deert. He feems to have been 
created for this. very trade, enducd 
with parts and qualities adapted to the 
office he is employed to difcharye. 
The drief& thiitle, and the bareit 
thorn, is all the food this ufeful quad 
ruped requires, and even thele, to 
fave time, he eats while advancing 
on his journey, without itopping, or 
gccafioning a momentof delay. As 
it is his lot to crofs immenfe deferis, 
where no water is found, and coun- 
tries not even moiitened by the dew 
of heaven, he 3s- enducd with the 
power at one watering place to lay in 
a flore, with which he fupplies him. 
felf for thirtydaystocome. Tocon- 
tain this enormous quantity of fluid, 
Nature has formed large cifterns 
Rr2 within 
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within him, from which, once filledy 
he draws at pleafure the quantity he 
wants, and pours it into his ftomach 
with the fame effect as it he then drew 
it from a fpring, and with this he tra- 
vels, patiently and vigoroufly, all 
day long, carrying a prodigious load 
upon him, through countries infected 
with poifonous wiids, and glowing 
with parching and never cooling 
fands. ‘Though his fize is immenfe, 
as is his ftrength, and his bady co- 
vered with a thick fkin, defended 
with ftrong hair, yet {lill he is not 
capable to futtain the violent punc- 
tures the fly makes with his pointed 
probotcis. He muft lofe no time in 
removing to the fands of Atbara ; for, 
when once attacked by this fly, his 
bedy, head, and legs break out into 
large boffes, which fwell, break, and 
putrify, to the certain deftruétion of 
the creature. 

Even the elephant and rhinoceros, 
who, sy reafon of their enormous 
bulk, and the vait quantity of food 
and water they daily need, canuot 
fhift to defert and dry places as the 
feafon may require, are obliged to 
roll themielves in mud and mire, 
which, when dry, coats them over 
like armour, and enables them to 
ftand their ground againft this winged 
affaflin; yet | have found fome of 
thefe tubercules upon -almoit every 
’ elephant and rhinoceros that I have 
feen, and attribute them to this 
caufe. 

All the inhabitants of the fea-coaft 
of Melinda, down to Cape Gardefan, 
to Saba, and the fouth coatt of the 
Red Sea, are obliged to put them- 
felves in motion, and remove to the 
next fand in the beginning of the 
rainy feafon, to prevent a'l their 
ftock of cattle from being deitroyed. 
This is not a partial emigration ; the 
inhabitants of all the countries from 
the mountains of Abyflinia northward, 
to the confluence of the Nile and 
Aftaboras, are once a year obliged to 
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change their abode, and feek pro- 
teftion in the fands of Beja; nor is 
there any alternative, or means of 
avoiding this, though a hoftile band 
was in their way, capable of fpoiling 
them of half their fubftance. 

Of all thofe that have written upon 
thefe countries, the prophet Maiah 
alo, hag given an account of this 
animal, and the manner of its ope- 
ration. Iaiahch. vii. ver. 18. and 19. 
* And it fhall come to pafs, in that 
day, that the Lord fhall 4i/s for the 
fly that is in the uttermoft part of the 
rivers of Egypt,’—* And they fhall 
come, and fhall reft all of them in 
the defolate vallies *, and in the holes 
of the rocks, and upon all thorns, 
and upon all bu‘hes.’ 

The mountains which run through 
the country of the fhepherds, divide 
the feafons by a line drawn along 
their fummit, fo exactly, that, while 
the eaftern fide, toward the Red Sea, 
is deluged with rain for the fix months 
that conititute our «winter in Europe, 
the weftern fide toward Atbara enjoys 
a perpetual fun, and aétive vegeta- 
tion. Again, the fix months, when 
it is owr /ummer in Europe, Atbara, 
or the weitern fide of thefe mountains, 
is conftantly covered with clouds and 
rain, while, for the fame time, the 
fhepherd on the eaftern fide, toward 
the Red Sea, feeds his flocks in the 
moft exuberant foliage and luxuri- 
ant verdure, enjoying the fair wea- 
ther, free from the fly or any other 
moleftation. Thefe great advantages 
have very naturally occafioned thefe 
countries of Atbara and Beja to be 
the principal refidence of the fhep- 
herd and his cattle, and have entailed 
upon him the neceflity of a perpetual 
change of places. Yet fo little is this 
inconvenience, fo fhort the peregrina- 
tion, that, from the rain on the weft 
fide, a man, in the fpace of four 
hours, will change to the oppofite 
leafon, and find himielf in fun-fhine 
to the ealtward. 


“3 That is, they fhal! cut off from the cattle their ufual retreat to the defert, by tak'ng 
peffeffion of thofe places, and mecting them there where ordinarily they never come, and 


which therefore are the refuge of the cattle. 


THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODE tro SPECULATION; 
Read at BATH-EasTon VILLA, 
In November 1779. 


{From the firft Volume of the Rev. Mr, 
Tasktr’s Poems.] 


S IS TER of Contemplation bright ! 
How fhall the bard perfonify, 
With what rare colours, mingled fhade and 
light, 

Paint thee to mortal eye? 

Of unfubfantial thought refin’d, 
Elufive as the viewlefs air, 
No images combin'’d 
Thy properties declare, 

Unbodied emanation of the mind ! 


The Lyric Mufe thall feek in vain 
Back thro’ the wafte of ages old, 
Thy manfion to behold, 

Strong-wing'd eagle of the foul . 
Whofe pinions fuffer no controul ~ 
From numbers, fpace, or time ; 
Thy birth, like Nilus’ fource, ob{cure ap- 


pears, 
Sunk in the vaft aby(s of years ; 
Ere fabled Jove’s or Saturn’s earlier reign 3 
Before exified the Aonian fount, 
Prior to Parnaffus’ mount, 
Prior to Phoebus, and the facred Nine. 


While worlds unform’d in Chaos lay, 
Before the Sun illum’d the day, 
Or Moon diftributed her borrow’d light, 
(While Difcord reign’d o’er realms of 
night 
Obferving Witdom's awful nod, 
Thou ftill watt prefent by the throne of God: 
Unfullied yet by dark opinion’s mift, 
Thou in his fair idea didft exift ; 
Thou waft prefent in his thought, 
When heplann’d the beauteous draught 
Of Man’s imperial race ; 
Imprefs’d with power divine, 
When he bade the Planets roll, 
When he bade the Suns to thine 
Throughout Immenfity of Space. 


Hence, delegated from on high, 
Quitting er(t thy native tky, 
Near Ilyffus’ facred ftream, 

Thou didi prompt the noble theme 
Of Plato's godlike mind ; 


* Tlgog naroy x, ayaloy 


+ Ariftotle. 


When he, in bold idea, foar’d, 
New intelle&tual worlds explor'd, 
Thro’ unattempted tracks of air, 
To the firft lovely and firft fair * ; 
And round the brow of Truth, the wreath 
of Fancy twin’d. 


Blefs'd with thy keen and piercing fight, 
Thy favour'd fon, the learned Stagyrite t, 
Tho’ in thick clouds and dark array’d, 
Each metaphyfic form furvey’d ; 
aw, where the effences ethereal fhoot, 
And trac’d the Tree of Knowledge from 
the Parent root. 


But brighter thro’ a length of days, 

On Albion fhone thy lateft, pureft rays ; 

Warm with {parks of Heaven's own fire 
The mighty mind of Locke thou didft in- 

fpire, 
From pure Senfation'’s and Refle&ion’s 
fource f, 

To follow thro’ their winding courfe 
The various ftreams of thought, which flow 
Irregularly {wift, or tamely flow, 

From the vague intelle¢t of man, 

Each wandering rill to check, where tor 
rents devious ran. 


Tho’ by the vifual nerve unfeen, 
Attend propitious, pure Ideal Queen ! 
Turn not thy lucid footfteps, nor refule 
To tread the habitation of the Mufe ; 

In the Mind’s eye thy form I fee 
(Rapt in poetic extafy !) 
6*Mid thoughts that breathe and words 
that bura,’ 
Spring, like the Phoenix bird, from Mil- 
ler’s fragrant urn. 
Enchantrefs of the foul, Goddefs ethereal, 
hail! 
O’er rage of Time, thy deathlefs charms 
prevail : 
To thee with homage due I bow, 
Unbend thy ferious brow, 
Andcharm’d with mufic’s magic found, 

Vouchfafe a fmile on the fair circle round 
Litt to my lay— 
Halte not away—~ 

Miller herfelf invites thy ftay, 

To thee fhe contecrates this ative Day : 

— To ttrew thy path with Rhetoric’s bloom. 
ing flowers, 


And place thee, next to Wifdom, in the 


Mufes’ bowers. 


t Locke, in his moft ingenious Eflay on the Human Underftanding, hath clearly 
traced all our ideas from the fimple origins of Senfation and Reficftion, 
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By JouN Facetu, 
Author of The PotiricaL SoNGSTER. 


Tune—Go patter to Lubbers, &c. 


A Traveller full forty years I have been, 
But never went over to France ; 
All cities and moft market towns have 
been in, 
*Twixt Berwick-on-Tweed and Pen-« 
zance ; 
My own native country with pleafure I 
range, 
All feafons and times of the year, 

Tn fafhion fill find a continual change— 
Something novel will always appear ; 
The world, though "tis round, as about it 

we go 
Strange ways, turns, and crofles we fee, 
But the favourite road which I with to pur- 


fue, 
Is through life to go eafy and free. 


The Traveller braving a bleak wintry day, 
To what place he foe’er may refort, 
When reaching his inn is as chearful and 
gay . 
As the failor that gets into port ; 
Well feated and ferv’d, his refrefhment how 
fweet, 
What comfort it gives to the heart ; 
And where a few friends unexpectedly 
meet, 
How fond each his tale to impart ; 
For know this idea, which none can detett, 
Has long been implanted in me, 
That whatever maxims are follow'd,. the 
hett 
Is through life to go eafy and free. 


If fraught with good humour, I care not 
how much 
In fentiment people divide ; 
In opinion for differing my temper is fuch, 
Ticorn any foul to deride ; 
Tho’ the di€tates of reafon flow pointed and 
ttrong, 
Such prejudice hangs on the mind, 
From debates, howe'er pertinent, nervous, 
or long, 
You feldom convert will find. 
Then give me the man, wherefoever I call, 
That always will fociable be ; 
If we can’t think alike, {till the beauty of 
all 
Is through life to go eaty and free. 
As fons of the whip mutt to bufinels até 
tend, ' 
IT always make much ofthe day ; 
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The Free and Eafy Englith TRAVELLER- 


t night with my bottle, my pipe, and 
my friend, 
The moments glide fmoothly away. 
All travellers truly it muft be confett, 
Good orders are glad to receive, 
Difappointments in trade never rob me. of 


reft, 
For madnefs I deem it to grieve ; 
Then, my Worthies, the toaft which to give 
I'm inclin’d, 
I truft with all minds will agree, 
¢ Wishing every free-hearted friend to man- 
kind 


‘ Through life may go eafy and free." 


VERSES on fome Medallions made by Mr. 
Wedgewood, of Clay, brought from 
Sydney Cove, and prefented to him by 
Sir Jofeph Banks. 


By Dr. Darwin. 
WHERE Sydney Cove her lucid bofom 


fwells, 
Courts her young navies, and the ftorm 
repels ; 
High on a rock, amid the troubled air, 
Hope ftood fublime, and wav'd her golden 


hair ; 

Calm’d with her rofy fmile the toffing 
deep, 

And with {weet accents charm’d the winds 
to fleep ; 

To each wild plain fhe ftretch’d her fhowy 
hand, 

High-waving wood, and fea-encircied 
ftrand. 

‘Hear me,’ fhe cried, ‘ye rifing realms! 
record 


Time's opening fcenes, and Truth’s un- 
erring word : 

There thall broad ftreets their ftately walls 
extend, 

The circus widen, and the crefcent bend : 

There railed from cities o'er the cultur'd 


land, 

Shall bright canals, and folid roads ex- 
pand. , 

There the proud arch, coloffus-like, be- 
ftride 

Yon glitt’ring ftreams, and bound the chaf- 
fing tide ; 

Embellifi’d viilas crown the land{cape- 
icene, 

Farms wave with gold, and orchards blufh 
beiween. 

There fuail tall fpires, and dome-capp'd 
towers afcend, 

And piers and quays their mafly fru&ures 
blend; 


While 
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While with each breeze approaching veffels 


glide, 

And northern treafures danc? on ev'ry 
tide | 

Then ceafed the nymph, tumultuous echoes 
roar, 

And Joy's loud voice was heard from 
fhore : 

Her graceful fteps, defcending, prefs’d the 
plain 

And Peace, ‘and Art, and Labour ani 
her train. 


PROLOGUE 
To BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Written by his Grace the Duke of LEEDs. 
Spoken by Mr. BANNISTER, Jun. 


C UST O™ commands a Prologue to 
each play ; 

But cuftom hath not told us what to fay : 

No form prefcrib'd, *tis difficulc to find, 

How to conciliate the public mind. 

The bathful bard—the modeft mufe’s fears, 

So long have jingled in your patient ears, 

That now, pechaps, you'll {carce vouch- 
fafe to tay, 

To hear both their apology—and play. 

No! Better fure on him at once to call, 

With—Sir, if frighten’d thus, why write 
at all? 

We're not reduc’d yet to a trembling pen ; 

Zounds, Bards, will crowd us foon, like— 
Gentlemen. 

Something like this, I heard a friend once 


fay, 

Who wiili'd (poor foul) to hear a new 
launch’d play ; 

Box'd {nug at firtt, completely to his mind, 

With only one grave auditor behind : 

Ere the third aét had ftruggled to its end, 

In reel’d three Critics, each the Author’s 
friend— 

On praife determin’d—Wit confirm’d by 
wine; 

Each And! ‘and If} was chafte—corre&t 
—damn’d fine. 

To tafte fo mark’d, my friend, of courfe, 
gave way; 

But fqueez'd, thump’d, kick’d—flill litt- 
en'd to the play ; 

Till by repeated plaudits grown fo fore, 

Nor flefh nor blood cou’d bear one com- 

ment more. 

Such boitt’rous friends they furely cannot 
need, 

Who with by merit only to fucceed. 

To-night we offer to the public view, 

A character, you'll own, peiliaps, is new, 

* 


From Doétor’s Commons we the mode] 
draw ; 

A promifing eleve of civil law ; ; 

And civil {ure that law which can provide, 

Or (fhould need be) releafe you from a 
bride. 

Thrice blefs’d the manfion, where, in fpite 
of ills 

Alive or dead, you {till can have your wills: 

Much cou’d I offer in our author’s caute ; 

Nay, prove his firit great object—your ap- 
plaufe ; 

But, left dull friendfhip fhould his ge- 
nius wrong, 


T'll ftop—before the Prologue grows too 


long, 
And, Better late than never, hold my 
tongue. 


EPILOGUE to the Same. 
Written by the AUTHOR. 
Spoken by Mrs. JORDAN. 
yi HE Drama done, and all its int’reft 


over, 
Content the hufband, and fecure the lover; 
Our tim'd bard, who dreads the critic ire, 
And thinks my little tongue car never tire, 
Would have me re-allume the wig and 
own, 
To plead his goofe-quill caufe before the 
town. 
Lord, fir, {ays I, fome better council bring; 
For females in a wig are not the thing. 
Your bearded barrifter, if fmartly made, is 
A furer advocate among the ladies. 
Madam, he cried, or perriwigg’d, or bare, 
So you but talk, I never need defpair. 
Suppofe, ye "fair, as I'm fo /mooth a 
prater, 
I take a line more confonant to Nature : 
Give up the vain attempt your hearts to 
warm, 
And ’gainft the men, with female weapon 
arm. 
Oft have the wits, unmindful whom 
they Vex, 
Expos'd the foibles of the fofter fex ; 
Laugh’d at their drefs, their well-fhap'd 
cork, their feathers, 
Their fteady bloom, unchanging in all 
weathers ; 
Swore locks were grey, that feem’d a 
i comely brown, 
And, though all paid for, deem'd them 
not their own. 
Why not retort? Avenge the infulted 
fair, 
And thew thofe men, “what wond’rous 
things they are, 


Now 
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Now don't be frighten’d—poor eccentric 
elves, 

I only thew what moft you like—your- 
felves. | 

How ! tremble at a woman! Shame 

betide— 

Tho’ I look fierce, like you=-I'm all out- 
fide : 


Yet, ere my efforts your attention call, 

To that dear portait, which fhould hit you 
all, 

Let me delineate what was once a beau, 

The band-box Billy, of fome years ago. 

Sweet image of mamma, in eV’ry feature, 

The youth came forth, a moft delicious 
creature, ° 

With full drefs’d tkitts, not quite unlike 
a houp, 

Hat under arm, fine button, and gilt 


oop— 

Stiff ftock, long fword, ftill dangling in 
the way, 

He fometimes ventur’d to a firft-night play : 

Tripp’d through the lobby, moft com- 
pletely curl’d ; 

Nor did a paw-paw thing for all the world. 

Thus he difcours’d, ¢ Sir Dilberry, od’s 


fo, 

Dear, dear, good lack ! have you a place 
below? 

Dem jt, don’t crowd fo, fellow—Oh! 
how fhocking! 

He's fpoil’d my hair, and dirtied all my 
ftocking.* 

Such was the fmart our grandmammas 
would raife, 

Rather unlike the tmart of prefent days. 

For I defy all hiftory to thew, 

One thing in Nature, like a modern beau ; 

Hat flouch’d, fhort ftick, knee trappings, 
that bring back, 

The memory of renown’d fixteen fring 

ack ; 

auedlans and collar, you'd fuppofe, 

Cut, in kind conta&t, with his Buckthip’s 
nofe ; 

Thus trimly deck'd, each night among the 
doxies, 

He ftorms the lobby, and affails the boxes; 

With gait and manner— fomething in this 
way, 

Proves his rare tafte, and defcants on the 

avr 

¢ Here, Box-keeper! why don’t the rafcal 
come ? 

Halloa—Tom Gerkin! can you give us 
room ? 

What's this ?—The Farce —Macbeth—an 
Opera ?—Oh! 

Came = aft feafon—ftupid ftuff—damn'd 
ow : 


6 


Z——s let’s be off ;}-—Z——ds be a little 
calmer ; 

Who's that, the ‘/rdan ?—No, you fool 
—R. Palmer. 1A 

Thus fome are found, by every act re- 

vealing, 

Perfect jndifference to fenfe and feeling. 

To = our Play not fues ;—but you, ye 
air, 

Yewile, whom Nature form'd with hap. 
pier care, 

Whole tender bofoms, tho’ by paffions 
rent, 

Feel the foft virtues in their full extent, 

Cherith our author's plan, which aims to 


prove, 
Life’s belt exertions {pring from virtuous 
love. 
» te s; 


Addreffed by THomson to his Friend 


AICKMAN, the Painter; not printed in 


any of the Editions of his Works. 
O Could I draw my friend, his genuine 
mind 


‘nd, 

Juft as the living forms by him defign’d, 

Of —" figures none fhould fairer 

ine, 

Nor Virgil’s numbers longer laft than 
mine. 

A mind in wifdom old, im licenfe young, 

From fervent truth where every virtue 
fprung ; 

Where all was real, modeft, plain, fin- 
cere, 

Worth above fhow, and goodnefs un- 
fevere. 

View'd round and round, as Jucid diamonds 

ow, 

Still as you turn them, a revolving glow, 

So did his mind reflect with fecret ray, 

In various virtues, heaven's eternal day ; 

Whether in high difcourfe it foar’d fab- 
lime, 

And fprung impatient o'er the bounds of 
time ; 

Or, wand'ring Nature o'er with raptur’d 


eye, 
Ador’d the hand that turn’d yon azure 


Wether focial life he bent his thought, 

And the rich praife of mingling paffion 
fought ; 

Gay converle bleft, or in the thoughtful 
grove, 

Bid the heart open every fource of love. 
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N Menday, December 20, a New 
Pantomime founded on the late cele- 


O 


bration of the French Federation, was per- 
formed for the firft time at Covent-Garden 


Theatre.’ It is entitled ¢ A Picture of 
Parts in the YEAR 1790.’—=The con- 
trivance of the pantomime is by Mr. Bon- 
nor, of the General Poft-office, the dialo- 
gue and fongs by Mr. Merry, author of 
Paulina; a Ruffian Hiftory ; The Laurel 
of Liberty, a Poem on the French Revo- 
lution ; and of a volume of Poems under 
the fignature of Della Crufca; and the 
mufic by Mr. Shield. 

The overture confifted of two parts, be- 
tween which the following Prologue was 
fpoken by Mr. Holman : 


As on his way the trav'lling artift goes, 
*Mongtt flow’r befprinkled vales, and 
mountain fnows, 
O’er fertile plains, where golden harvefts 
bend, 
Or where black torrents rufh, wide lakes 
extend : 
He views with equal, yet obfervant eyes, 
The ruin totter, or the palace rif, 
No thought has he of any cafual broil 
That glooms the cot, or circles o'er the foil; 
The rich inan’s follies in his halls of ftate, 
Oppreffion’s fury, or contention’s hate ; 
A painter, not a fatirift is He — 
To fketch each profpeét, caufes him to 
roam, 
And then to bear the mimic fcenery home. 
So we, in all our wand’rings, feek to find, 
New moral Jandfcapes for the public mind. 
Unbiafs'd by defign, or party rage, 
We with to pleafe you, and adorn our 
ftage. 
For this, a Paris Pi&ture, we difplay, 
In hopes to charm awhile dull care away. 
But think not we prefumptuoufly pretend 
To cenfure other nations or commend ; 
Whofe bold exertion or difaftrgus zeal, 
With fad convulfions fhake the common- 
weal. 
No; be it ours, thofe comforts to revere 
Which Liberty and Juftice fettled here ; 
Where the free heart a genuine tribute 
brings, 
And hails with gratitude the beft of Kings. 


The firft fcene is the hall of a Marquis, 
in which the leading charaéters are intro- 
duced.—Harlequin difguifed as a filver- 
fmith, accompanies a painter and a carver 
to execute the decree of the National Af- 
fembly, refpeéting the difufe of armorial 
beav'ngs.—-Columbine is the Marquis’s 
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EATRE, 


daughter; his fervant Grotefque, the 
Clown; and a Petit Maitre is the Lover 
whom the Marquis recommencs.—Harle- 
quin produces one of the affignats in pay- 
ment of the now ufelefs coronct, and the 
female companion of Columbine (Miis 
Barnet, a new performer) fings the fol- 
jowing air: 


Would you know where gentle Love 
For a fly concealment goes, 
°Tis not to the turtle dove, 
°Tis not to the breathing rof ; 
But fhould powerful Beauty throw 
Timid glance from fav’ring eye, 
Should her cheeks with bluthes glow, 
Ah! fufpeé the traitor nigh. 


The fecond fcene reprefents the Convent 
of the Jacobins, in Rue st. Honorie, part 
of which is converted into a Guard Houfe. 

The third icene is the Place de Greve, 
and the front of the Hotel de Ville. The 
fatal Lamp Poft appears at the corner, 
where the Poiffards (mob) about to facri- 
fice a viétim, are diffuaded from their pur- 
pofe by a party of the National Guards, 
whofe leader advifes them to have their 
proceedings fanctioned by the magiftrates, 
and they all repair to the grand munici- 
pality chamber of the Hotel de Ville. 

The magiftrates refufing to pafs fentence 
of death upon the obje& of the Poiffards’ 
favage refentment, they propofe to make 
the magiftrates themfelves the victims of 
their vengeance, but are fruftrated by the 
fuccefs of Columbine’s compaffionate en- 
treaty with Harlequin, to exert his trance 
forming power on the occafion, who con- 
verts the three magiitrates into emblemati- 
cal figures of Juttice, Mercy. and Truth. 

A fcene of a ftreet and Parifian public 
houfe, is followed by a view from Pont 
Royal of the New Bridge called Pont 
Louis Seize, which croffes the River Seine 
from Place Louis Quinze, to the Palais 
Bourbon. In this icene Mr. Incledon 
fings the following fong : 


Great Britain is the nobleft land 
That e’er the world could boatt ; 
Where Freedom regulates Command, 
And her we love the moft. 


ALL JOIN IN CHORUs. 


The king, the nation, and the law, we're 
ready to obey, 

Then Vive la Loi, and Vive le Roi, and 
Vive 1a Liberté! 

Ss The 
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The birds unfhackled rove the air, 
The fifhes {wim the fea, 


No fitters e’er could Britons bear, 
Then why, my boys, fhould we? 


Cuorus, 


The king, the nation, &c. 


Tho’ ali the bafe in arms fhou’d rife 
To rob us of the good, 
Yet ev'ry effort we'd depife, 


"Their rage would be withftood. 


Cuorvus,. 
The king, the nation, &c. 


This is followed by a ftreet fcene, where 
an Inifh officer and his fervant animadvert 
upon the humours of the place, and fall in 
with a friend of the captain’s, who is come 
over with the fond hope of obtaining the 
object of his affeétion, through the opera- 
tion of the decree which fets all the nuns 
at liberty. 

Here the following fong is fung by Mr. 
Johnitone : 


‘The turban’d Turk who fcorns the world, 
May ftrut about with his whifkers curl'd ; 
Keep a hundred wives under lock and key, 
For nobody elfe but himtelf to fee ; 
Yet long may he pray with his Alcoran, 
Befoye he can Jove like an Irifhman. 

Pat joins in, ——— Like an Irifhman. 
Before hic can love like an Inifhman. 


The gay Monfieur, a flave no mere, 
The fclemn Don, and the foft Signor, 
The Dutch Mynheer, fo full of pride, 
The Ruiiisr, Prauflian, Swede hetide ; 
They all may do whate’er they can, 
But they'll never love like an Irifhman, 
Pat agaiz. ——~ Like an Irifiman, 
But they"il never love like an Irishman. 


The finikin fops themfilves hegu'le, 

And think they pleafe in a captal ityle ; 

But lei thym afk is they roti the ftreet, 

Of any young virgin they happen to meet, 

And | know fhe’li fay from behind her fan, 

That there’s none can Jove ke an Ivith- 
msn. 

Pat acain, —— Like an Lithman, 

That there’s none can love Ike an Ivifh- 

man. 


Then follows a reprefentation of the 
Fountain des In:ocens, which changes to 
‘ ge 
the front’ of the new edifice built for the 
National Guards of that diftri@. In this 
feene fome Savoyards are introduced, play - 
ing and jinging. 
; ~~ 
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A fhort ftreet leads to the infide of 4 
coffee-room ; the bufinefs of which termi- 
nates in Harlequin’s recovery of Colum- 
bine by fixing: the attention of her pur- 
fuers to a change in the fire-place, over 
which Harlequin leaps in order to avoid 
being taken. 

The next f{cene is a view of the Palais 
Bourbdn. The arms over the great en- 
trance are (after the practice now adopted 
throughout France) ftopped out, with 
moulding clay. 

Being in the route from the interior part 
of the city to the Champ de Mars, the 
conduét of the fcene naturally applies to 
the eagerne(s with which all ranks preffed 
to affiit at the preparations there, and it 
terminates by converting the Palais Bour- 
bon into a pile of ruins. 

Then follows the Champ de Mars, 
(including the Pavillion ere&ted before the 
School Military) in its ftate of preparation 
fer the reception of the King and the Na- 
tional Affembly. 

In the next fcene, a glee is fung by 
Incledon, Davis, and Bannifter. 

Then follows a view of the National 
Affimbly, with the members in debate, 
and the fpetators in the galleries, Harle- 
quin changes the whole to a Temple of 
Concord, where the goddefs, feated on 
her throne, receives the offerings of her 
votaries, and the following air, duet and 
chorus are performed, 





Chorus of fema'e voices, 
Silver lutes, and melting lays, 
Tei! iu tender tones of praife, 
That thy joys can never ceale, 
Queen of Concord, Queen of peace ! 
DANCE, 
Duetr—For two female voices. 
Why feeks the gentle bird af love, 
The fhelter’d &ream, the whilp’ring grove ? 
Why pours the nightinga’e her tune, 
Te the pale blufhes of the moon ? 
i 
It is that Night and Concord join, 
To make the peaceful {cene divine, 
And then the tuneful, am’rous bird, 
Is by its faithful partner heard ; 
Their tranfverts, balmy breezes blefs, 
And paffion glows with fond excefs ; 
For facre! Night and Concord join 
To make the peaceful fcene divine. 
DANCE, 
Cuorvs, (repeated—all female voices) 
S:lver lutes, and melting lays, 
Tell in tender tones of praife, 
That thy joys can never ceale, 
Queen of Concuid, Queen of peace. 


The 
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__ "The infide of a Convent follows, where 
&n interview takes place between the lover 
before mentioned in the icene with captain 
O'Leary, and the nun he was in fearch of. 

The triumphal arch ereéted at the en- 
trance of the Champ de Mars, then admits 
in proceffion, a feleétion of the feveral or- 
ders and defcriptions of people, who af- 
fembled to affiit at the ceremony of the 
Federation. During the proceffion, the 
following glee, airs and chorufles, are fung 


GLEE. 


WarrEL, Mountain, INCLEDON, 
and WILLIAMSON. 


When facred Freedom treads the plain, 
The gen’rous virtues fwell her train ; 
Ass round fhe throws her radiant eye, 
Defpair, and Hate, and Envy fly, 
Myrtle wreaths her falchion bind, 

She fheaths the fword for human kind. 


AIR, 


Mrs. Martyr, (which ends witha femi 
chorus.) 


Onward come in wanton meafure, 
Frolic Hope and playful Pleafure, 
Hope that {peaks the blifs of wooing, 
Patlion bent on foft fubduing, 
Friendthip, Joy, and Peace agree, 
To be bleft we mutt be free. 


Cuorus. 


Hark to the general voice, 
Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice! 

A brighter day fucceeds at laft, 
Oppreflion’s heavy hour is patt. 


CHORUS. 


Then let us learn of Britain’s favour'd land, 

Te greet with loyal love a due command ; 

From virtuous rule, her boundlefs bleflings 
fpring, 

Her laws are honour’d, and ador’d her king. 


BANNISTER, 


Hence, Slavery afar! 

Controul thy baleful ttar, 

"That fiercely glares in the red (phere. 
Drop not from venom’d breath, 

A horror worfe than death, 

Nor fhed aga'n thy influence here, 


INCLEDON. 


No Jonger halt war, and tyrannical fway, 
From the face of delight, tear the bloffoms 
away, ‘ 





For the ftorms of contention, Ambition’s 
fell rage, 

Thy magic, O Freedom! has power to 
afluage. 


Among the various charaSters which 
form the proceffion are : 

The provincial deputies each bearing the 
Oriflamme, or ftandard, prefented by the 
National Guard of the city of Paris. 

The chorifters of l"Eglife Notre Dame. 

Separate detachments of the Paris Guard, 
each headed by its particular banner. 

The bifhop who prefided at the ceremony 
of confecrating the banners, habited in his 
oe preceded by incenfe bearers, 

Co 

The elegtors of Paris. 

A {éleétion of the King’s hody guard. 

The citizens of Paris, chofen by the fe- 
sa diftri€ts, to do the honours of the 

éte. 

The provifionary adminittrators of Paris, 
preceding Monfieur Bailly, the mayor. 

The members of the National Aflembly, 
attended by their Gentlemen Ushers, auu 
the Prefident. 

Then follows a perfpeétive view of the 
Champ de Mars, (aken from the heights 
of Chaillot, which is the elegant village 
oppofite, and juft acrofs the river Seine, 
its attitude, and vicinity affording a com- 
pleat furvey of the whole fcene of s8tion.} 

The time is fuppoied to be immediately 
preceding the King’s taking the Federa- 
tion oath, and when the performance of the 
awful ceremony was celebrated by the ge- 
neral acclamations of the people, and the 
difcharge of the artillery. 

This is fucceeded by the fete given by 
the National Guards of Paris, upon the 
decorated and illuminated platform of the 
Baftile, which they chriftened the Gallic 
Temple of Liberty. 

The whole concludes with the following 
chorus and finale, 


CuHoRws. 


Hark to the general voice ! 
Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice ! 

A brighter day fueceeds at laft, 
Oppreiiion’s heavy hour is pait. 
FINALE, 

Then let us learn of Britain's favour'd land, 

To greet with ioyal love a due command, 

From virtuous rule, her boundiefs bleilings 
fpring, 

Her laws are honour'd, and ador’d he: kings 


° 
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ProceEDinGs of the Firff Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain. 


AFT ER his majefty had delivered his 

** tpeech (See page 268) and had re- 
tired from the houte, ear] Poulett moved 
the addrefs, which was feconded by the earl 
of Hardwicke, both expatiating on the 
merits of the convention with Spain. Earl 
Stanhope complained of a publication by 
M. de Calonne, which afierted, that all 
the foveieigns of Europe would unite in 
effe€ting a counter-revolution in France, 
and which, in courfe, was a hibel on our 
king, who mutt be included in this affer- 
tion. Nonotice was taken of his lordfhip’s 
fpeech ; and the addrefs pafled mem 21/3. 

In the houfe of commons, on Tuefday, 
November 30, Mr. Burke introduced the 
fubjeft of the impeachment of Mr. Haf- 
tings, which, it was agreed, fhould be 
taken into confideration on a future day.— 
Mr. Mainwaring then moved for the ad- 
drefs to his majefty, which was feconded 
by Mr. Carew ; and it being underftood, 
that no gentleman was bound, by his con- 
currence with the addrefs, to an approba- 
tion of the convention with Spain (which, 
it was agreed, fhould be a fubjec&t of dif- 
cuffion, on its own merits, at a tubfequent 
period) the addrefs unanimoufly pafled. 

On Tuefday, December 7, the report of 
the committee of fupply, * That 24,000 
men be employed for the fea fervice, for the 
enfuing year, being brought up, was 
agreed to, after Mr. Pitt, in anfwer to 
Mr. Fox’s enquiries, had faid, ¢ that this 
extraordinary peace eftab'ifhment was not 
imputable either to the late armament, gr 
to any intention of an increafed permanent 
e(tablifhment ; but to the pretent ftate of 
Europe, which was fuch, as to render it 
expedient to keep up 4 greater naval force 
than if the affairs of Europe were in a dif- 
ferent fituation:’ an explanation, with 
which Mr. Fox declared himielf perte&tly 
fatisfied. 

On Thurflay, December 9, Mr. Mar- 
tin prefented a petition from Mr. John 
Horne Tooke, complaining of an undue 
eleétion for Weftminfter ; but with’ much 
extraneous and imelevant matter, which 
the whole houfe deemed in the highett de- 

ree hbellous ; as that the repreientation 
in parliament wxs not a repretentation of 
the commons of England, that the feats in 
that houfe were rented and fold as_notori- 
outly as the flands for catile in a fair, &c. 
Mr, Pulteney and others contended, that 
this petition being evidently prefented for 


other purpofes than merely to complain of 
an undue eleétion, and being, in faét, an 
outrageous infult upon the houfe, ought to 
be rejected with indignation. On the other 
hand, the Matter of the Rolls: faid, that 
if the petition had been twenty times more 
abufive, it muft be received by the houle, 
if any part of it complained of an undue 
eleétion. Mr. Fox was of the fame opi- 
nion, and added, that a petition complain- 
ing of an undue eleétion was perfectly 
within the Grenville A&, and left no dif- 
cretion or choice to the houfe; that the 
houfe, however, had it in their power to 
appoint an early day for the taking of it 
into confideration. Mr. Pitt coincided 
with Mr. Fox, particularly in referring the 
confideration of the petition to an early 
day, that the fenfe of the houfe might be 
fpeedily known, and proper meafures taken 
to affert its honour. Accordingly, the 
confideration of the petition was fixed for 
Friday the 4th of February. 

On Monday, December 13, Mr. Grey 
moved, ¢ That an humble addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majefty, that he would be 
gracioufly pleafed” to. order copies of all 
claims made on’ the part of Spain, and of 
all reprefentations relative to Nootka Sound, 
and the fifheries in the South Seas, with 
the anfwers thereto, and the dates thereof, 
to be laid before the houle.” The motion 
was fe¢onded by Mr. Pelham ; and a va- 
riety af reafons»were urged for it by both 
thele gentlemen; which, however, we 
wave giving, as the fubftance of them will 
be found in our report of Mr. Fox's fen- 
timents on the fame fubjeét. 

Mr. Wilberforce refitted the motion ; 
contending, that parliamentary enquiry 
ought not to be fet on foot without {trong 
grounds of fulpicion ; that the approbation 
of the conveytion given by the firit city in 
the kingdom was much more to be at- 
tended to than the idle gratification of a 
few individuals ; and that the papers al- 
ready laid before the houfe, namely, the 
royal meffage laft feflions, the declaration 
and counter-declaration, and the conven- 
tion, were fufficient to enable the houfé to 
form a judgment of the condu& of admi- 
nillration in the whole of the tranfaction. 

Mr. Wyndham faid, that the doétrine 
laid down by the honourable gentleman, 
tended to ftrike off, at one blow, the moft 
important privilege of the houfe; for, if 
they were not to enquire into important 
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negotiations without fufpicion, they might at 
once, give up their right to enquire at all. 

Mr. Jekyll held the doétrine of Mr. 
Wilberforce to be unconftitutional and 
dangerous. In the laft parliament, he had 
givea his confidence to the minifter, and 
oppofcd the produStion of papers pending 
the negotiation, perfuaded that the minifter 
would have the candour to produce them 
whenever the negotiation was concluded ; 
and, if the papers were not produced, he 
fhould now confider himfelf, with many 
others, as the dupe of that right honour- 
able gentleman. 

Serjeant Watfon, Mr. Burdon, lord 
Carysfort, Mr. Drake, and lord Belgrave, 
oppofed the motion, which was fupported 
by Mr. Lambton, lord North, Mr. cen 
Mr. Thompion, lord Fielding, and Mr. 
Martin. At length, 

Mr. Fox rofe, and treated asa libel on 
the conititution, the pofition of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, that unlefs there be fomething 
evidently blameable, or. fufpicious on the 
face of a tranfaction, the houfe had yo 
right to go’ into any enquiry into the cm- 
du& of thofe who had managed that tran- 
fagtion. ‘ Never,” faid Mx. Fox, * was 
a pofition more unconititutional and ab- 
furd. If, for a moment, we grant him 
this pofition, then farewell to every idea of 
liberty in this and every free country in 
the world. If this doétrine be adopted, let 
us go back, at once, to the ancient days 
of defpotifin, and confider ourfelves met, 
not as a houfe of commons, with an in- 

uifitorial capacity, but as a fet of men af- 
embled to frame laws, and vote away 
whatever fums of money thofe friends af 
prerogative may call for, upon papers of 
their own producing; which, certainly, 
they never will be fuch blunderers, as to 
bring before us in a fhape that carries the 
grounds of impeachment, or even of fuf- 
picion. When refponfibility is gone, 
what have we to expect but anarchy, and 
its natural parent tyranny? With refpect 
to the convention, ‘its merits were not now 
before the houfe; but if minifters had an 
honeft pride in the applaufe they expected 
for their negotiations with _ they 
would certainly with that this houfe, and 
the coun‘ry at large, had fufficient informa- 
tion of the manner in which they negotiated 
this convention, fo as to enable them to 
give a decided approbation of the refult of 
it.’—Mr, Fox then adverted to what had 
been deduced from the approbation of the 
city of London. ‘ As the great commer- 
cial city,” faid he, ‘1 refpect its autho- 
nity; but I would rather have its opinion 
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on the buying and felling of tobacco, than 
on any treaty of political negotiation. But, 
at any rate, if the city of London without 
the requifite documents, thought proper to 
decide upon the merits of the conventions 
their conduét could be no rule for a Bri- 
tith houfe of commons, which ought not 
to approve, or to condemn, any meafure, 
without every information that could be 
given.’—Mr. Fox concluded his fpeech 
with a very able review. of many other 
points that had been urged in the courfe of 
the debate. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that it ought to be con. 
fidered, how far the producing of the pa- 
pers in queftion would celnek upon the 
executive branch of government. Hecon- 
ceived, that Mr. Fox’s doétrine, in this 
refpeét, if acceded to, involved in its con- 
fequences the very effence of the conflitu- 
tion. Delicate as it was in him, to ftate 
the confidence that ought to be placed ina 
perfon that held his fituation, yet, con- 
fidering it on general principles, he would 
not hefitate to fay, that he fhould violate 


‘the moft facred principles of the conftitu- 


tion, and pervert the intention of our 
mixed form of government, if he did not 
affert, that fuch confidence, in a certain 
degree, could not be withheld, without a 
manifeft injury to the ftate. Thofe who 
had laid down that broad propofition, that 
the houfe had a right to call for tho pa- 
pers required by the motion, without tak- 
ing a view of the fatisfa€tory manner in 
which the negotiation had been concluced, 
certainly argued on falfe and unfair pre- 
miles ; and, as long as that appeared fa- 
tisfa&tory, the houfe certainly had a right 
to pepofe that confidence in minifters, 
which would preclude the neceffity of pro- 
ducing the papers réquired. here were 
innumerable inftances of papers having been 
refufed at the time that other negotiations 
were pending, and even after their con- 
clufion. In fome cafes, the documents 
were refufed, when the negotiation had 
beet difapproved ; and, in others, when it 
had recewed the fanétion of parliament. 
In a word, he did not think, that a gene- 
ral fpecies of retrofpeftive enquiry, unat- 
tended with fufpicion, could an{wer 7 
good purpofe ; and, as militating again 
the executive branch of the conftitution, in 
particular, he thought it ought to be 
avoided. 

The queftion being put, there appeared 
for Mr. Grey’s motion 124 5 againit it 
258; majority 134. 

The fame day, in the houfe of lords, 
the duke of Montrofe moved an addrefs, 
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in approbation of the convention. It.was 
feconded by the earl of Glafgow ; oppofed 
by lord Rawdon, lord Portchefter, the 
marquis of Lanfdown, and vifcount Stor- 
mont ; and fupported by the earl of Co- 
ventry and lord Grenville. The previous 
queftion, moved by lord Rawdon, being 
negatived by 71 to 30, the original motion 
‘was put and catried, 

On Tuefilay, December 14, an addrefs, 
in approbation of the convention, was 
moved in the houfe of commons, by Mr. 
Duncombe, and feconded by Mr. alder- 
man Wation. Both thefe gentlemen ex- 
patiated on the advantages to be derived 
from the convention; by which, the latter 
obferved, the exclufive claims of Spain m 
the South Sea were done away, and a full 
right to nawigate them allowed to us ; ad- 
mitting an hovering a&t of ten leagues, 
which, in an expanded ocean, was nothing, 
in comparifon of our hovering a&t of four 
miles in the {traits of Dover. 

Mr. Pulteney thought we had infifted 
upon more than we ought to have done, 
and hazarded more by future confequences, 
than what we had gained. 

Mr. alderman Curtis declazed, from his 
own experience, being himielf eagaged in 
the Southern whale filhery, that it would 
be a great and inexhauftible fource of na- 
Gail santeen. 

Mr, Grey infifted, that we had got no- 
thing by the convention but what we had 
fully poffeffed before ; that it was ambigu- 
ous, “uncertain, and a fource of future con- 
tention, as no line of demarcation had been 
drawn. Hemoved, therefore, ¢ that the 
hou do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Dundas afferted, that we had gained 
what had for ages been denied us, a night 
of navigation in the Southern Seas, and of 
fettlement in al} parts not in abfolute occu- 
pancy. He added, that during the late 
negotiation we had produced an armament 
that had aftonifhed the world; by which 
we had enfured more fecurity than ten 
thoutind treaties would have obtained ; for 
we had demonftrated our nice Reale of ho- 
nour, and our ability to refent an infult 
upon it in any part of the globe. 

4r. Fox entered into a general compa- 
rifon of the minifters of the prefent day 
with all their predeceflors, who had treatics 
of a like nature to complete : with them it 
had been a particular ftudy never to with- 
hold any documenis tending to furnifh in- 
formations when fuch treaties were negoti- 
ating. The general obfervation he theuld 
therefore mak: upon acontrary conduct was, 
that it had the femblance of pufilianumiiy, 
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or inward conviction of impolicy. Unlef@ 
the line of demarcation were fairly efta- 
blifhed (which, from the nature of it, hé 
believed to be impoffible) it would be out 
of the power of the bett feaman to avoid 
infrating the treaty, by being ignorant of 
the limits allotted for Britifh traders. From 
this circumftance, he denied the treaty to be 
of ufe to Britith adventurers ; and he re- 
marked, that much had been faid about 
the advantages we were to enjoy, from the 
fchemes of equipping fleets for whale fifhery 
in the fouthern ocean, all of which he de- 
clared were fallacious and deceitful. 

Mr. Pitt, in anfwer to what had fallen 
from Mr. Fox, and others, in derogaticn 
of the merits of the treaty, flated, that we 
had, in the firtt inftance, gained reparation 
for the injury and infult offered to us; 
and (obferving, that an old right afcer- 
tained, is the acquifition of a new advan- 
tage) theclear, unequivocal recognition of 
an originally afferted and inherent right, 

na the quiet poffeffion of the fouthern 
whale fifhery, which we had enjoyed be+ 
fore, at the beft, by forbearance only. 
With refpe&t to the reftri€tion of not fith- 
ing within ten leagues of the Spanifh coatts, 
he faid that, with the teftimony of the ob - 
ject of our fearch being to be found in the 
deepett water, and not near the coaft, we 
had agreed to that which, referring to our 
own precaution of extending our limits to 
four miles in our own narrow channel, 
we could neither with decency nor intereft 
with to refufe. Befides, if the ccaft fithery 
be of fuch infinite value, be it remembered 
we are only excluded from thofe coztts al- 
ready fettled; lying open, as there did, 
that immenfe extent unoccupied, and of 
courfe unprecluded. 

Mr. Pitt entered into various other pare 
ticulars. At length, the queition being 
put, there appeared for Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion 1235 againtt it 2473 majority 1246 
The motion for the addrei$ was then put 
and carried. 

Cn Wednefday, December 15, in 4 
committee of fupply, Mr. Pitt ftated the 
exp-nces of the late armament; namely, 
for the navy, 2,465,000}. ; for the army, 
224,000]. 3 for the ordnance, 301,000. ; 
for provifions for the troops in the Weit 
Indies, 81,cool. and for 6000 feamen for 
the fervice of the enfuing year, (which the 
ciivcumftances of the times rendered necef- 
fary, over and above the ufual peace efta- 
blithment of 18,000 men) 312,000]. 3 to- 
tal 3.383,0601. “From which deduét, for 


naval ffores m hand, 259,000}. and the 
vote of credit of laft year, 1,000,000!. 
there 
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there remained to be provided for, 
2,133,000l. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to ftate, from 
a variety of encouraging confiderations, 
that it was our duty to provide for thefe 
new burthens, not by an annual interett 
(which left the principal permanent bur- 
then, and fubjeé& only to the eperation of 
the finking fund) but by convincing all 
Europe, that our late exertions were ac- 
companied by a mere temporary effect, and 
that they did not interrupt that more im- 
portant concern, the gradual liquidation of 
the national debt. 

He then faid, that if in proceeding to 
this great end, there occurred a large firm, 
by which the public could be benefited, 
without prejudice to any individual, it 
would be right to take advantage of it : 
he alluded to thofe accumulated iffues in 
the Bank~—the unclaimed dividends. 

He ftated the mode of payment to the 
national creditors, by iffues from. the ex- 
chequer, and through the agency of the 
Bank, the dire&tors of which were the 
mere agents of government in this inftance. 
They were paid a confiderable fum for this, 
and for their expences, and, therefore, 
could not claim any further advantage 
from the ufe of the money entrufted to 
them. 

The unclaimed dividends, on the sth 
of July 1789, ameunted to 547,000l. 
The cafh balance at the prefent time ex- 
ceeded this account by at leaft 100,000). 

On this ground he ftated that s00;000!. 
fhould be taken from the Bank, to be ap- 
plied to the difcharge of the late expences. 
The confolidated fund to pledge its fe- 
curity for this fum, which was to be con- 
fidered as a debt from the nation to the 
creditors, if thofe creditors fhould ever 
come forward. To obviate any idea which 
may arile of an interruption of payment, 
a floating ba'ance fhould be left in the 
Bank of 5c,000]. and: if ever this fum 
was broken in upon, it fhould be imme- 
diately.fupplied from the exchequer. By 
this mode there could not occur even the 
remoteft poffibility of an interruption of 
payment, and the public would enjoy the 
ule of this fum without intereft. 


He then proceeded to ftate the ways 
and means for defraying the remaining 
2,600,0001.—It was propofed, to pay off 
1,300,000!. in the firft year; to pay an 
additional 00,0001. in. the fecond year ; 
to diminifh the taxes then in fuch. a way, 
that the remaining million fhould be paid 
in equal parts in the two fubfequent years, 
and that thus in the fhort term of four years 
the whole of the debt may be extinguifhed !. 
—He trufted, that in confidering the na- 
ture of the taxes which he had to propofe 
to this effeét, the committee would*confider 
that they were merely temporary, and that 
this was the only way by which we could 
fuftain a permanent fyitem for the reduétion 
of our debt, 

He then propofed a tax of 2s. 8d. per 
cent. on fugar in addition to the prefent 
duty of 12s, 4d. 

A duty on fpirits of 1-6th more than 
was at prefent impofed. 

An additional duty of gd. a. buthel on 
malt, with an exception in favour of thofe 
who brewed beer only. 

A tax on the affeffed taxes (the com- 
mutation tax excepted) viz. ten per cent. 
on the houfe, window, horfe, and fervants 
taxes. 

An addition of one third to the game 
licences, and double on thofe of the game- 
keepers. 

A regulation in the duties-on bills of 
exchange and receipts. 

The feparate and total amount of thefe 
he ftated as follows: 


Sugar - ° + £241,000 
Brith Spirits, —- - - 81,000 
Foreign Brandy, - - 87,000 
Rum, - - - - 67,000 
Malt, - - - - 126,500 
Affefled Taxes, ~ - 100,000 
Game Licences, - - 26,000 


Bills of Exchange, and Receipts, 72,000 





Total, £800,000 

After fome converfation on the fubject, 

preparatory to a future difcuflion of the 

refpective taxes propofed, the fe¥éral ree 
folutions were read and agr.ed to.” 


[ To be continued. ] 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE felicitate Strephon on bis good Fortune; but bis Miftre/s bas been more propi- 


tious to tim than the Mujfes. 


Mr. Barry’s Poetical Favours are received, and will appear in January. 
4 


s The Hiftorical Chronicle, Bisths, &c. will be given in the Supplement. 


PRICES 
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